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“THE MOST CONVINCING CONSERVATIONIST 
IS AN OBSERVING NATURALIST” 
“When the Fish are Rising,” from “Tales of the Rideau Lakes” 


by Clint Fleming 
Introduction—Page 14: 


“With the popularity of the Rideau Lakes district growing and more and 
more sportsmen coming in every season, | am often asked by good friends from 
the States, some of whom have fished with me for at least fifteen years, how 
much longer the bass fishing will stand up. The only intelligent answer is that 
it depends above all else on the sportsmanship of the individual fisherman. We 
depend on our fish and game for our economic existence. Our provincial au- 
thorities know it, and our alert Department of Game and Fisheries is constantly 
increasing its restocking program. But restocking and added restrictions, more 
closed areas, will not be enough in themselves. What is needed is the consci- 
entious, day-to-day cooperation of the fisherman himself. If you return to the 
water every adult fish you catch, unless you intend to eat it or have it mounted, 
you will be on the right track. And get your friends to do the same. It pays off. 


I know we wouldn't be seeing the same familiar faces, season after season, if it 
didn’t. 


“It goes without saying that I have seen this country change in my time. 
When I was growing up, it was a fish and game paradise, readymade for me. 
Our lakes and streams teemed with game fish. Wild fowl by the thousand dark- 
ened the sky — whistlers, mallards, bluebills, blacks, and teal. Big game was 
plentiful — deer, black bear, and a few wolves. Fox, mink, and muskrat were 
always to be had for the taking. The big game has been thinned out, though 
the black bear is numerous enough in some sections to be regarded as a nuisance. 
There are fewer ducks. It is no longer possible to take two hundred pike in a 
day, as I have often done, when they were unprotected and I was fishing for the 
market.” 


Page 15: 
“I know that after forty-five years of guiding I am wetting a line in strange 
waters in presenting myself as a homemade combination of fisherman, con- 


servationist, and storyteller.” 


This was the considered opinion of Clint Fleming, as stated in his introdue- 
tion to his book, When the Fish are Rising. in 1947. 


(baat nbedtt 
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A Naturalist Looks At March 


By Douc tas B. SAnps 


ROBERT HERMES. NAT. AUDUBON SOCIETY 


As this is being written, March is here and another spring has come to 
New England. To most naturalists there is no more exciting time of year. 
Outdoor changes become more and more numerous with every passing day, 
and many of us feel like the little boy at the five-ring circus who wanted to see 
everything in the big show and couldn't. For as we grow older our earthly 
lives seem all too short and we regret the wasting of a single day, possibly a 
single hour. We want to live life to the hilt, and to the naturalist that means 
at least one thing to live as close to and be as much a part of our natural 
world as possible. With this in mind I look back on March and the pleasures 
it offered and wonder if others enjoyed these pleasures even as I did 

Ask a dozen people what the first spring flower is and you will probably 
get a dozen answers. Aside from snowdrops and crocuses and other pampered 
species, what March flowers have you seen? I like to divide the wild flowers 
from the cultivated ones, and also the trees from the shrubs, and the shrubs 
from the herbs. In this way one may enjoy several “firsts 


My first wild flower belongs in the arum family, along with the popular 
Jack-in-the-pulpit. As soon as the frozen ground relents a bit, the purplish 
brown and green spathes come wedging their way out of the earth in lowland 
woods and bogs. A few warm days bring the small flowers out of the spadix, 
hidden within the spathe. and tiny flies are attracted by the strong smell. Cut 
the stem, for it is practically impossible to pull up the extensive tuberous 
anchors, and you may wonder what the flies find appealing in skunk cabbage. 
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On March | | saw my first tree flowers, not counting the catkin plants. 
True, they were high overhead, but it was a most pleasant sensation to see 
their yellow and red colors after the long winter. How sad it was to see many 
busy folk walking by these flowers, completely oblivious to their charm. 
These flowers were the first of the maple family to bloom. Two weeks passed 
before | saw their closest rival, the red maple, begin to open its red buds. 
Yes, except for the catkin trees, the silver maple, so often planted along our 
town streets, was my first flowering tree. 

If you have never taken a close look at a catkin, save possibly for pussy 
willows, you have a wonderful discovery in store for you. A friend of mine 
described some catkins today as “weird,” and in some ways they are. It is 
strange why so few people ever stop to notice them. Catkins are on some trees 
all winter. Early in March they commence to lengthen and open up to reveal 
their flower spikes, which are usually either male or female. Hit fully de- 
veloped male catkins and you will be showered with a cloud of golden dust, 
or pollen. In March three catkin-bearing trees or shrubs are especially notice- 
able, and | am very fond of all three. They are quite distinctive and give 
their bearers a gay holiday look. The quaking aspen has long, soft, fluffy, 
gray catkins, often mistaken for pussy willows when young; the speckled 
alder, bordering most of our ponds and waterways, has drooping magenta 
and gold catkins, commonly in groups of three or four; while the low, shrubby 
hazelnuts, both American and beaked, have long, lemon-yellow catkins. 

Red flowers are not overly common in the out-of-doors; how many can 
you name? In March the wiry stigmas of the hazelnuts gleam a rich scarlet 
in the sun. They are so small that the casual eye will pass them by unnoticed, 
but in concentrated form they are probably the most brilliant spot of color 
in the March woodlands. Once you discover them you will never forget to 
look again next year, and your life will be that much the richer. 

It is understandable why so few of us see the flowering hazelnut bushes, 
hut how so many of us pass by the millions of flowers bedecking our silver 
and red maples and our American elms in March is harder to conceive. And 
yet many do just that. Female silver and red maple flowers are usually deep 
red, and the red maple is so common in wet woodlands that it will color the 
entire woods at this time of year. It is fun to take a magnifying glass and a 
pair of tweezers and dissect a group of maple and elm flowers to find all of 
the parts of the stamens and pistils. Ordinarily maple flowers have separate 
sexes, while the elms usually have both sexes in the same flower. The super- 
abundance of elm flowers on just one tree is one way in which Nature meets 
the harsh demands of its own waste. 

My favorite March sounds are the pure, welcome songs of our Bluebirds 
and the deafening crepuscular chorus of our Spring Peepers. Then, too, there 
are the possessive calls of Red-wings back on their posts in the marshlands, 
and the aerial, chippering serenade of the Woodcock. From the tall white 
pines come the rusty-hinge ery of returning Grackles. Purple Finches and 
Fox Sparrows favor us with rich concerts, while even Song Sparrows and 
Chickadees put forth new efforts in song. Red-shouldered Hawks scream 
clarion cries from the same skies that hold the tinkling bells of the Horned 
Larks. Phoebes try their own flight songs from favorite perches near ledges 
and bridges as Juncos practice their first nesting-season trills in the hem- 
locks. | am sure that we humans are not the only animals with an ear for 
this avian music, for surely the Woodchuck sitting at his burrow and the Chip 
munk on his favorite stone wall make up an attentive audience. 
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If there is anv branch of nature study that really tends to overwhelm the 
naturalist, it is the world of insects. There just seems to be no end to them 
But early spring is as good a time as any to get acquainted with some of their 
fascinating lives before their hordes become legion. 


One day in early March I visited a swiftly-flowing brook, and as | leaned 
over to gaze into the clear water | saw some small stones on the bottom ap 
parently covered with black coats. Fishing some out, the black coats proved to 
be hundreds of black fly larvae, all hanging on to the stones with little suckers 
\ few sweeps of the net through the water plants produced a gold mine of 
aquatic life. From the plants swam hundreds of midge larvae, wriggling 
frantically about in the water like supercharged worms. Young water tigers 
played dead in the leafy debris on the bottom; mayfly naiads and stonefl) 
nymphs twisted back and forth in efforts to escape; fragile-looking damsel-fly 
nymphs walked along on spindly legs, and tiny springtails hopped about in 
their own little circus acts on the quiet pools. Black-nosed dace were hiding in 
the Fontinalis, along with little scavenging crayfish. Young brook trout 
flashed upstream. 


In woodland pools, or “kettle holes,” left by the Wisconsin Ice Sheet 
beautifully iridescent and transparent blue and orange fairy shrimp swam 
rhythmically along, waving their gill-feet. In the same pools the great class 
of animals known as crustaceans was King. Thousands and thousands of ir 
dividual Daphnia and Cyclops and lesser lights kicked their way about among 
the dead leaves on the bottom. Feeding on algae and protozoans, these 
fleas” are, in turn, devoured by hungry young fishes one link 
chain which leads to man himself. 


‘wate! 


in a food 


On warm sunny March days. some of our hibernating adult butterflies 
become active again. and friends of mine who have not forgotten to take time 
out to walk in the woods come back with tales of seeing dark. purplish-brown 
butterflies with yellow wing-borders. When | show them mounted specimens 
of the mourning cloak, they nod their heads and say. “Yes, that’s the 
Less common but equally interesting is the tortoise butterfly. a lovely species 
rich in tawny yellows and browns. Reported by friends, but 
missed, were some little coppers. 


one 
a pleasure | 


| keep finding the silken homes of Cecropia and Promethea moths. This 
March | found Promethea on sassafras. spl ebush. witch-hazel. and alder. Of 
these, sassafras is very popular with these caterpillars, and it always makes 
me wonder how the female moths recognize particular trees and shrubs so well 

Both useful and harmful species of insects can be found. On 
pane swarmed dozens of two-spotted ladybird beetles who as adults and 
larvae, will remove countless plant lice from their scene of action. Out on the 
hornbeams rested an invasion of wingless female spring cankerworms. fresh 
out of hibernation in the earth. Under 


a window 


a log stirred a female white-faced 
hornet. almost ready to come out and start her first paper nest. Against th 
windows beat some yellow and black mud dauber wasps and a few bluebotth 
flies, frustrated by man’s transparent plastic. 

On this Mareh day a student brought in a Spotted Salamander. found 
under rubbish some children had gathered to block a litth stream I’m 
sure the salamander didn't know it. but in the next room there was a jar of 
pond water filled with jelly masses of well-developed salamander eggs. QOut 


doors a cold front was covering the ground with a thin whit coating of hexa 


gonal ice crystals as the last hours of an exciting month passed into histor 
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Airborne from Gulf to Gulf 
April 16 - 18, 1954 


By Aaron Moore Bacc 


About 7 A.M. (E.S.T.), on April 17, 1954, two bird watchers were ex- 
periencing the same exciting adventure of their common avocation despite 
the fact that they were separated by 1450 miles. On Anna Maria Key, at the 
southern entrance to Tampa Bay on Florida’s Gulf coast, Mrs. T. M. Brewer 
was discovering that the cold frontal wind-shift, occurring about 3 A.M. on 
April 17, had precipitated some 50 Indigo Buntings (and other interesting 
migrants) in the vicinity of her winter home. At virtually the same moment, 
but far to the northeast, Miss Vera L. Sawyer looked out of the window of her 
home in Millbridge, on the coast in Washington County, Maine, and saw to 
her surprise that the Atlantic coastal weather of the preceding night had 
brought a male Indigo Bunting to her garden. Both observers were seeing 
their first Passerina cyanea of 1954. Both recorded the event as noteworthy, 
but for different reasons. While Miss Sawyer’s bunting had appeared on the 
northern coast of the Gulf of Maine three full weeks earlier than the species’ 
normal May 10 arrival at New York City, Mrs. Brewer was thinking how un- 
usual it was to see 50 of these birds on Anna Maria Key, where the occurrence 
of a single Indigo Sunting is a rare event. 

So began a remarkable series of simultaneous observations of Indigo Bunt- 
ings, on and after April 17, 1954, in Gulf coastal areas of Florida on the one 
hand, and in Atlantic coastal areas from Long Island, N.Y., to Nova Scotia 
on the other. 

Moving up a half hour to 7:30 A.M. on that Saturday of Easter week end, 
we find John R. De Weese, Superintendent of the Fort Jefferson National 
Monument, on Florida’s Dry Tortugas, noting the passage of the cold front, 
which brought strong northwest winds and 1954’s first real influx of migrants, 
including 20 Indigo Buntings. At 8 A.M. that morning, Mrs. Elizabeth P. 
Garrey noticed a very wet and bedraggled bunting in her yard in Waban, 
Mass., while Mrs. Dolores L. Authier, of Vineyard Haven, Mass., made a 
similar discovery around 9 A.M. Shifting back to Florida, we learn that the 
cold front took about two hours to travel the 60 miles from the Dry Tortugas 
to Key West. At the latter place, Mrs. Frances Hames and Mrs. Marie Cobb 
noticed the arrival of the cold frontal squall around 9:30 A.M. on April 17. 
As had been the case at the Tortugas, this frontal passage brought the first 
marked influx of spring migrants to Key West, including a “wave” of Indigo 
Buntings conservatively estimated at L00-plus. (This record appeared erron- 
eously as occurring on April “16” in Audubon Field Notes for August, 1954). 
At 10 A.M., in Edgartown, Mass., Mrs. Elizabeth B. Hough glanced out of her 
window and discovered “a patch of brilliant blue shining out from the sodden 
ground, under a dripping sky.” And about noon on April 17, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward C. Johnson saw a male Indigo Bunting at their summer home at 
Cataumet, Mass. 

The scope of this simultaneous arrival of Indigo Buntings during April 
17-18, 1954, in Gulf coastal areas of Florida and in Atlantic coastal areas 
lying east and northeast of New York City, may be judged from the following 
records of these birds for these two widely separated coastal sections. Let us 
first consider the Florida records (additional to those cited above) for the 


period of April 17-20, 1954: 
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April 17, 1954 
Place Vumber Authority 
Tallahassee 2 Henry M. Stevenson 
Plant City 6 James D. Bruton, Jr 
Marco 30 W. W. Walker 
Everglades Nat. Park 6 Louis A. Stimson 
April 18, 1954 
Pensacola “hundreds” Francis M. Weston 
Gainesville ] Mrs. Roscoe Hauser, Jr 
Mullet Key (Tampa Bay) 12 Marvin Wass 
Sarasota ] Mrs. Joshua B. Platt 
Sarasota 2 Charles P. Preston 
Everglades Nat. Park 4 Audubon Field Notes 
April 19, 1954 
Panacea 9 Henry M. Stevenson 
Bradenton 3 Mrs. J. M. Stifler 
April 20, 1954 
St. Petersburg 100 ( est.) H. S. Slocum 


A few comments are in order about the above records. The “hundreds” of 
Indigo Buntings seen on April 18 by Francis Weston and his party were found 
on the immediate Gulf coast, in an area which was not covered on April 16 
or 17; thus, there is no way of knowing how soon these buntings arrived after 
the cold frontal passage of the afternoon of April 16. Similarly, Mr. Slocum 
found the estimated 100 buntings on April 20 and 21 in a weedy field on 
Pinellas Point, St. Petersburg. which area he had not visited during April 
17-19. Mrs. Brewer states that her 50 Buntings remained on Anna Maria 
Key from the morning of April 17 to the evening of April 21, when they de 
parted on a southeast wind. Detailed accounts received by the writer make 
it clear that, while some buntings (and other migrants) were immediately 
precipitated in Gulf coastal areas of Florida by the cold frontal passage, addi 
tional buntings continued to come in for several hours after the arrival of 
the surface cold front. For example, Mrs. Brewer noticed her buntings on 
Anna Maria Key the first thing in the morning of April 17; yet, on Mullet 
Key only 10 miles distant in Tampa Bay Marvin Wass did not observe 
his 12 buntings until 24 hours later. This continuing post-cold-front arrival 
of migrants on the Gulf coast is an interesting phenomenon which deserves 
study. Finally, it should be emphasized that no information is available to 
indicate whether or not Indigo Buntings appeared during April, 1954, in the 
Florida west-coast areas lying between St. Marks and St. Petersburg. 

A good indication of the extent to which Indigo Buntings were scattered 
throughout southwestern Florida by the April 17 cold front is supplied by 
Oscar Baynard, the veteran ornithologist of Plant City, Florida. On April 17 
Mr. Baynard drove to Miami: en route, he saw 3 Indigo Buntings at Moore 
Haven, his earliest spring record by a week. April 18 was spent in Miami, 
where no buntings were seen. Driving back to Plant City on April 19, Mr 
Bavnard made the following observations of buntings: 7, near 40 Mile Bend: 
11, Collier Seminole State Park: 6, Naples; 6, “Bill Piper's Tropical Gardens 
and Zoo”; 9, Punta Gorda. Mr. Baynard arrived at his home in Plant City 
late on the 19th. On April 20 he saw 8 buntings on his property, and 6 on the 
2\|st then no more for the spring season. This latter agrees with Mrs 
Brewer's statement that the 50 buntings which arrived at Anna Maria on 
April 17 departed during the evening of April 21. It is 


also consistent with 
Slocum’s April 20-21 St. Petersburg observations. 
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Turning now to the Indigo Buntings which were seen on the Atlantic 
coast east and northeast of New York City, during April 17-20, 1954, we have 
the following items: 


April 17, 1954 
Freeport, Long Island ] J. Elliott 


April 18, 1954 
Amityville, L.L 
Block Island, R.1. 
Middletown, R.lI. 
Little Compton, R.1. 
Westport Point, Mass. 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Edgartown, Mass. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Cotuit, Mass. 
Centerville, Mass. 
East Orleans, Mass. 
Criehaven, Maine 
Pemaquid Point, Maine 
Shelburne Town, Nova Scotia 
Villagedale, N.S. 
West Middle Sable, N.S. 


J 3 Elliott 

Aaron M. Bagg 

Mrs. Ruth P. Emery 
Richard Bowen 

Mrs. Ruth P. Emery 
Mrs. Marion B. Hancock 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Hough 
Mrs. Edith F. Andrews 
tonald G. Thatcher 
Mrs. Agnes Leghorn 
Mrs. Phyllis Bearse 

Mrs. Sydney Webber 
Christopher M. Packard 
Christopher M. Packard 
Dr. Harrison F. Lewis 
Dr. Harrison F. Lewis 
Dr. Harrison F. Lewis 


MOK N EN BER UR Ree ee 


April 19, 1954 
Jones Beach, L.lI. 
Greenport, L.L. 
Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
Falmouth, Mass. 
Orleans, Mass. 
Orleans, Mass. 
Ipswich, Mass. 
Waverly, Nova Scotia 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


a, J. Elliott 

Roy Latham 

Mrs. Mona Worden 
Mrs. Agnes Leghorn 
Mrs. Perry S. Howe 
Mrs. Barbara Wilcox 
Wendell Taber 

Dr. Harrison F. Lewis 
Dr. Harrison F. Lewis 


eet eet DO oe ee ee RD 


April 20, 1954 

Acoaxet, Mass. 2 Mrs. Ruth P. Emery 
Osterville, Mass. 1 Mrs. Cecil Coleman 
Chatham, Mass. 6 Capt. J. S. Mosher 

The above records do not adequately indicate the true numbers of Indigo 
Buntings which appear to have come in to Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., at this 
time. For Mrs. Mona Worden, of Edgartown, wrote that she received several 
reports of these buntings, including a flock of 16 and another of 9. 

Superficially, this simultaneous appearance of Indigo Buntings on the 
Gulf Coast of Florida and in Atlantic coastal areas from Long Island to Nova 
Scotia might seem a phenomenon of coincidental — but not very profound 
interest. But when one looks at the daily United States Weather Bureau maps 
for the period of April 16-18, 1954, he notices two points. First, the north 
eastern buntings appeared in Atlantic coastal areas which were penetrated 
on April 17 by a strong over-water flow of maritime tropical air from the 
Gulf of Mexico. Second, the Florida Gulf-coast buntings were grounded by 
the cold front, whose passage from Alabama to the Bahamas and Cuba during 
April 16-17 ended the strong southwesterly flow, over Florida, of the same 
tropical air. (“Southwesterly flow” means a current of air flowing from the 
southwest.) In other words, though they landed in areas over 1000 miles 
apart, both groups of Indigo Buntings had been migrating in the same strong 
flow of maritime tropical air. The great question, of course, was, From what 
source had the northeastern buntings traveled in the tropical airflow? 
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To answer this question, it seemed advisable to study the 1954 spring 
migration of the Indigo Bunting in the southeastern United States, and to 
correlate it synoptically with accompanying meteorological developments 
prevailing over the Gulf of Mexico and the eastern half of the United States 
as indicated by those convenient and indispensable tools, the weather maps. 

The main wintering grounds of the Indigo Bunting are in Central Amer 
ica, with Guatemala, perhaps, the chief center. On a small scale, this bird 
also winters in western Cuba and, to a limited extent, in extreme southern 
Florida. During the winter of 1953-54, according to Louis A. Stimson and 
Mrs. Anna Sellers Cox, a few of these buntings wintered at Miami. And Mrs. 
Frances Hames writes that 4 Indigo Buntings wintered at Key West, but left 
sometime before the major influx of April 17. 

Walter W. Walker writes that he saw several small groups of Indigo Bunt- 
ings on Sanibel Island, Florida, on April 14. With the 71 buntings seen in 
Miami on April 5 (see below), this observation shows that the species was 
present in some numbers in extreme southern Florida during the first half of 
April. Such early-April buntings must be considered, of course, as a possible 
source of the birds which appeared in the coastal Northeast. This point will 
be discussed later in the paper. 

On the Gulf coast of Florida, north of Sanibel, in 1954, the only Indigo 
Bunting reported prior to April 17 that the writer has learned of was a bird 
seen in Bradenton on March 22. In view of the weather developments of 
March 19-21, 1954, this record becomes interesting when we consider that an 
Indigo Bunting was seen on Block Island, R.I., on March 23, for we again 
find the coincidence of bunting records and the “life histories” of tropical 
airflows. 

During March 30-31, 1954, there was a good flow of tropical air from 
Yucatan into the Gulf States. On March 31, this tropical airflow was diverted 
northeastward by a strong southward “push” of continental polar air, whose 
leading edge (marked by the cold front), at 1:30 A.M. on April 1, lay along 
a line passing from Cape Hatteras through the southwestern corner of Georgia 
and on into the Gulf. Consistent with the concept of continuing flight of trans- 
Gulf migrants within a tropical air mass is Herbert Stoddard’s report that the 
first Indigo Bunting of 1954 for Grady County, Georgia, was seen on April 1, 
while Mrs. Edna Appleberry writes that a bunting was seen at Wilmington, 
N.C., on April 2. During April 1 the tropical air was channeled so as to flow 
eastward out over the Atlantic: accordingly, it is very interesting to learn 


from Louis Mowbray that 6 Indigo Buntings were seen in Bermuda on April 


2, 1954. 


On April 5, 1954, a flock of 71 Indigo Buntings appeared briefly in a 
Miami yard. This was an unprecedented event, and it cannot be directly cor 
related with any particular weather development. As stated above, this record 
and that for April 14 on Sanibel Island suggest that some of the buntings 
reported in southern Florida on April 17-18 may have been present from an 
earlier arrival. By a similar token, however, it is obvious that buntings seen 
on and after April 17 in southern Florida could not have been the birds which 
appeared in the Northeast on April 17. 

During April 5-9 the South was invaded by a strong tropical airflow, 
which, in typical fashion was driven eastward and off the Atlantic coast by 
polar air on April 8-9. This tropical air invasion was reflected by the Indigo 
Bunting’s arrival at San Benito, Texas, on April 8. The influx of tropical air 
over Texas and Louisiana was resumed on April 10, on which day Miss Ava 
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Tabor, of Thibodaux, La., saw her first buntings (25), and the species was 
first observed in Bolivar County, Mississippi. About April 7-8, tropical air 
briefly brushed southeastern New England. It seems likely that either this 
situation, or a similar one on April 11-12. was responsible for the two or three 
reports of the Indigo Bunting in eastern Massachusetts during April 10-15, 
1954, prior to the influx of April 17-18. 

An excellent indication of the trend of Indigo Bunting immigration into 
the central Gulf States before and after mid-April, 1954, is provided by the 
data of Mrs. Thomas R. Horne, of Fairhope, Alabama. Situated on Mobile 
Bay, Fairhope is in Baldwin County, which is immediately adjacent to Es- 
cambia County, Florida Francis Weston’s region. In 1954 Mrs. Horne 
saw the first Indigo Bunting on April 12, thanks perhaps to the arrival of a 
cold front, which then became stationary over the northern Gulf coast until 
early on April 14. On the latter date, Mrs. Horne saw a small flock of Indigo 
Buntings. But from April 18 to 22 they were present in sizable flocks —- which 
agrees with the testimony of Francis Weston and other Florida Gulf coast 
observers. 

Thus we reach mid-month, with the stage set for the typical third-week-of- 
April eruption of tropical air and its accompanying major trans-Gulf migra- 


tion of Indigo Buntings. One wonders if the species has not evolved the 
tendency to gear its heavy trans-Gulf movement to this strong eruption of 
tropical air which is a regular feature of April's third week. In this connec- 
tion, it is worth noting that the status of the Indigo Bunting in Newfoundland 
is based upon five specimens, all adult males, and all obtained (over various 
years) during the narrow period of April 15 to “about” April 19, while New- 
foundland’s only specimen of the Scarlet Tanager was obtained on April 17, 


1953, according to Leslie M. Tuck. 

For the purposes of this study, we may look to April 14, 1954, for the 
opening stages in the “life history” of the tropical airflow which was to bring 
our Laster-week-end Indigo Buntings in the coastal Northeast. To illustrate 
the “life history” of this airflow, we are privileged to have the good advice, 
as well as the accompanying weather maps and charts, of Mr. Ethan A. 
Murphy and Mr. Fred Sanders, of the Department of Meteorology, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Tec hnology. 

On April 14 maritime tropical air streamed rapidly northward from the 
Gulf, invading the Central (particularly) and Eastern States, and forming the 
warm sector of a shallow Low centered over South Dakota. Consistent with 
this situation is the Indigo Bunting’s arrival at Gadsden, Alabama, on April 
14, as reported by Mrs. Edith Clark. By 1:30 P.M. on the 14th, the tropical 
air had penetrated to the Great Lakes, and it is of interest that Mrs. R. V. D. 
Booth, of Painesville, Ohio, recorded the Indigo Bunting on this date. 

During April 14-15, the tropical airflow strengthened and became more 
southerly over the Gulf and the Mississippi Valley. On April 15, Mr. M. G. 
Vaiden, of Rosedale, Mississippi, saw his first Indigo Bunting, as did Mrs. 
Andrew L. Whigham, of Century, Florida some 40 miles north of Pensa- 
cola, where Mr. Weston saw his first-for-1954 buntings (“hundreds”) on the 
18th. While these data for April 14-15 are extremely limited, they are con- 
sistent with the belief that trans-Gulf spring migrants tend to continue on 
inland when they reach the northern Gulf coast under southerly, tropical con- 
ditions. Moreover, such migration is probably a scattered, broad-front affair, 
with no major concentrations of birds occurring unless they are piled up by 
adverse weather. 

(To be continued in the April Bulletin) 
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A Wounded Owl Recovers 


LESTER GILES 

This magnificent Snowy Owl was released by Elmer Foye at the I pswie h 
River Wildlife Sanctuary three weeks after it had been shot near Boston and 
nursed back to health by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. The American Humane Education Society selected the 
wild acres of the Sanctuary for the owl’s liberation. After being banded and 
photographed it was let go, and, flapping its wings in its marvelous ponderous 


flight, it disappeared in search of a more familiar diet than the liver and raw 
meat it had been fed during captivity. 
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An Karly Trip To Plum Island 


By KATHERINE Brooks Norcross 


I shall never forget my first visit 
to the Annie H. Brown Sanctuary on 
Plum Island. Then the property of 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 
it was later taken over by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the United 
States Department of the Interior as 
the nucleus of the larger Parker River 
Wildlife Refuge. 

| was new at the game of chasing birds in those days. The Society had 
fewer members, and there was a greater sense of intimacy among the bird 
viewers. We took the chartered bus early one September morning from the 
former headquarters of the Society in the old Natural History Museum, now 
occupied by Bonwit Teller. I shared my seat with a yong woman who had 
left new Bedford by moonlight in order to be at Newbury Street in time for 
this trip. She liked to listen for birds in swamps before dawn hundreds of 
them singing as though their throats would burst. 

Arriving at the Ipswich wharf about two hours later, we climbed up over 
the side of a large open boat and majestically threaded our way down the 
Ipswich River toward the southern end of Plum Island. There we more or 
less clumsily disembarked. 

Starting from the old Dole farmhouse, we separated into groups under 
various leaders and strolled off in the warm sunlight across welcoming fields 
bordered with bayberry and wild roses. Small white butterflies were flitting 
about in the light balmy breezes. Clambering over a broken-down stone wall, 
we pushed through goldenrods chin-high, lavender asters, and much poison 
ivy: and we caught our stockings in a welter of brambles. 

\ bevy of bird enthusiasts, we hurried over those broad meadows. looking 
for all the world like refugees on a trek, One by one we crawled on all fours 
over a wooden footbridge slanted at an angle of forty-five degrees. expecting 
every minute to find ourselves floundering about in the creek below. 

Phen all around were the sweet-smelling rolling marshes filled with chirp 
ing crickets, [| lingered behind to pick a few flowers and was obliged to run 
to catch up with the crowd. It doesn’t pay to be an isolationist on such a trip 

off by yourself. Someone shouts, “There he goes!” You crane your neck. 
You ask, “What is it?” Instead, you should slip up quickly behind the leades 
and learn what he sees. 

Another plover! | walked straight into a cold puddle as | gazed upward 

there were a hundred deceiving pools in that marsh. A suspicious-looking 
bird over there in the mud? No, let’s not go: there’s nothing out there but 
wet feet, 

Miles of foaming breakers were tumbling on the narrow beach as we 
finally sauntered back to the hospitable homestead beneath the silvery-white 
quivering aspens. Plump Sanderlings were now roller skating along the wet 
sands, and behind them the afternoon sun glinted on the swaying dune grass. 
into which agile Savannah Sparrows darted from the dusty miller plants be 
yond and hid right under our very eyes. 
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Later. on the boat trip back to the mainland, a haughty lady it 
ing a string ol pearls and white gloves. was conversing with an ur 
panion whose floppy hat was held in place by a searf tied under her chi 
the feathers stood straight up in the wind (1 didn't care how | looked | 
time. ) 

About the boat Red Ph ilarope < were swimming. to round out a good bird 
ing day with a very respectable field list, including those Night Herons in the 
swamp trees, the four Crows, and the Robin. 

Back at the waiting bus our patient driver munched a popsicle. He was 
informed we were continuing on to Gloucester. 

“ Do you folks always take side trips this way?” he asked sadly 
told this was a straight back and forth job.” 


Birds Round the World on Postage Stamps 


By C. Russe_t Mason 


No. 2. Puffins 


Puflins, or Sea Parrots, have beet 
featured on the postage stamps of 
Lundy. an island in the Bristol Chas 
nel. | ngland. Though but local stan )) 
the owner of Lundy requires their us 
on both incoming and outgoing mail 
ind, according to British regulations 
the stamps must be aflixed only to the 
reverse side of the envelope, the regular stamps of Great Britain being used 
on the face of the envelope or other mail container 
The Puffin belongs to the Auk family. a name familiar to crossword puzzle 
fans. It is a striking-looking bird, a foot long. with black upper parts, whit 
below. with red feet. and with an extraordinary horny sheath on its bill duri 
the breeding season which is gray-blue at the base and has a vern 
crossed by vellow lines This sheath is shed in winter when the Puff 
southward from their summer home in the North Atlantic and 
to northern New kEneland and the British Isles The nests are n 
in the soil or in crevices in rocky cliffs and the coast of Maine 
their breeding range 
In early days Lundy was known for its barter in pullin skins 
therefore natural that the pullir should be idopted as imonetar 
in value to the English penny. At first the island had its own coi 
as postage stamps but this was discontinued 


The earlier series of st imps indicated the value. not only b 
but also by the number of pullins shown on the stan . Vonu 
had nine puffins in the design: a six-puflin value, onl . 
stamp showed only the head and shoulders of a pulfir 

Phe Lundy stamps have been popular for many years as 
because of their unique design and use. and ornithologists « 
rock islands like Lundy to watch these interesting Sea Parrots 


re 
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From the Editors’ Sanctum — March, 1955 


A Dying Loon 


“We came upon him there upon the beach, 

His long green neck outstretched, his eyes aflame 
With rage that we should find him so 

A wild free bird from out the wind-swept north, 
His strong wings sealed with matted oil and waste 
So that he could not fly. And as we watched 

He voiced a muted and despairing ery 

And slowly waddled toward the ebbing tide. 

The sea at least would take him although doomed. 
Deserted by his fellows he would yet 

Have one more day when he would still be free 
From those crass creatures who with nonchalance 
Strew filth around them and pass laughing by. 
While a wild sea bird’s dying.” 

These words, penned by Thomas L. Hinckley on Cape Cod last October, 
focus our attention on the great damage to bird life caused each year by the 
dumping of crude oil on our offshore waters. Sometimes, of course, this dump- 
ing is accidental and unavoidable, as in the case of the tanker which broke in 
two off the Cape a few years ago, spreading its cargo on the troubled waters and 
thereby killing literally hundreds of sea birds and waterfowl. In other cases, 
however, the dumping is a deliberate violation of Federal laws, when oil-burn- 
ing vessels pump overboard the residue of sludge from their fuel oil compart- 
ments. 

Every bird watcher who frequents our beaches has seen oiled birds. Even 
when the oiling is comparatively slight it is likely to end fatally for the bird, 
for the thick oil mats the bird’s feathers and they lose their ability to keep 
the cold water away from the bird’s body, and as a result pneumonia ensues, 
and death. Or the almost helpless birds seek a spot on shore where they attempt 
to preen their feathers and rid themselves of the contaminating grease, usually 
ineffectively, and death for such birds is prolonged into a lingering one from 
starvation. Perhaps the luckiest ones are those which are so heavily coated from 
the start that they are rendered completely helpless and dissolution is a matter 
of minutes rather than of hours, or even days. 

What can be done about this distressing situation? Occasionally a slightly 
oiled bird can be cleaned, cared for briefly, and released, but in most instances 
when an oiled bird is found it is too late to accomplish any good. The cure 
should lie in prevention through the education of ships’ officers and ship owners. 
Dumping of oil is prohibited by law, but, unfortunately, it is a law which is 
almost impossible of enforcement. As many of the birds destroyed by waste 
oil are the economically important waterfowl, this is a proceeding where sports- 
men’s organizations should gladly join hands with humanitarian groups in 
fostering efforts for the control of this menace to our wild life. 


J. B. M. 


New Bird Study Group in Nova Scotia 

We have received from Willett J. Mills, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, a copy 
of the Halifax Mail-Star containing an account of the formation of the Nova 
Scotia Bird Society. More than a hundred persons from Halifax and provin 
cial points gathered at the Nova Scotia Museum of Science at the organiza 
tional meeting recently. Dr. Harrison F. Lewis, former chief of the Canadian 
Wildlife Service, now retired, presided at the meeting. Officers elected were 
Robie W. Tufts, Chief Officer under the Migratory Bird Act for the Maritime 
Provinces, President; C. R. K. Allen. Vice-President: Willett J. Mills. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Harrison F. Lewis, Editor. Also elected to the exec utive 
board were F. A. Lane and D. K. Crowdis, of Halifax: Rev. Calder Fraser. 
of Bedford; and Dr. H. P. Moffatt, of Halifax. Auditor. Our greetings to this 


new society for the study of birds and their habits. 
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Moose Hill in Sharon 


By Margory BARTLETT SANGER 


Qur oldest sanctuary. the first acquisition of the Massachu 
Society. and one of the first of its kind in the country. reaches out over tw 
hundred and fifty rolling acres in Norfolk County. There through woodland 
marshland. and meadowland wind the kvergreen Trail. the Brewster Trail 
and the Trail of the Big Pine Phere in the spring by the edge of the brook 
bloom the marsh marigolds and wild lorget-me-nots ind in) the -urmimmer the 
cardinal flower. There in the elms and the honeysuckle thickets flash blue 
headed Vireos and Golden-winged Warblers: there the Ruffled Grouse drums 
and the Woodcock sings in flight, the Whip-poor-will calls and the Bittern is 
heard from the swamp. In May the woods are paved with the wild li f-the 
valley, while in the fall bare trees are bright with bittersweet 

The low white farmhouse. Sanctuary headquarters is just two miles 
from the center of Sharon. and twenty-one from Beacon Hill by the Provi 
dence Road and Moose Hill Street. A museum, with many specimens ol native 
birds, with colorful charts and cards for sale. and a large brick fireplace 
makes a cheerful meeting and reading roon \ pool beside the house is alive 
with goldfish and frogs and turtles. whil cages have held res uperating owls 


Golden Pheasants snakes. salamanders ind even Painted Bur titigs 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the first of a series of brief ar 


sanctuaries and the 


for the materia 
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The unique wildflower garden along the Ferny Trail is one of the favorite 
projects of the New England Wild Flower Preservation Society and benefits 
annually from its plantings, which contain a collection of ten varieties of 
trillium. Squirrel corn, galax, Dutchman’s breeches, wild ginger, closed 
gentian, shortia, and creeping bluets flourish along the shaded paths. And an 
herb garden provides borage, marjoram, and rosemary for the soups and 
stews of the director’s family. 

The history of Moose Hill began in 1916 when Dr. George W. Field, a 
member of the Board of Directors, offered the use of his large estate as a bird 
sanctuary, with the hope that it might be developed as a model. In June, 1918, 
Harry George Higbee was engaged as warden, and in February, 1922, forty- 
three acres of the adjoining Briggs property were purchased. On Saturday, 
May 20, of that year, a Bird Day was held and “the new Sanctuary was open 
all day to a throng of visitors from far and near.” The June, 1922, Bulletin 
gives this account: 


At two o'clock the school-children of Sharon, led by Mrs. 
Harriet U. Goode . . . marched singing up the hill to the Sanc- 
tuary Headquarters, where in the open air, under the brilliant 
May sun, brief dedicatory ceremonies took place. Rev. Robert 
F. Cheney, of Southborough, one of the Directors of the Society, 
made the opening prayer. Rev. Arthur E. Wilson, of Boston, 
gave whistling imitations of birds, and Edward Howe Forbush, 
President of the Society, made a brief instructing and entertain- 
ing address. Somewhat over five hundred people were present, 
large lists of birds were obtained by enthusiastic students, and 
many expressions of approval of the new Sanctuary buildings 
and grounds were heard. 


In Moose Hill’s setting of wooded hills and green meadows a Natural 
History Day Camp for boys and girls is conducted during the summer. For 
three two-week sessions, each with forty young naturalists enrolled from near- 
by towns, trails are followed, birds and wildflowers listed, grass forests and 
fresh-water ponds explored, and weather, rocks, amphibians, and insects 
studied. 


“I’m not afraid of snakes anymore, 
And | like birds better than before.” 


So wrote one camper at the end of the summer. And “Nature is fun” they 
discover in their new awareness and appreciation of it, and as they develop 
subconsciously a feeling for the importance of the conservation of natural 
resources that will be beneficial to them and their communities always. 

The friendly guiding power behind and throughout Moose Hill is Albert 
W. Bussewitz, fourth director of the sanctuary, succeeding Harry Higbee, 
William A. Taylor (who still serves on the Sanctuary Advisory Committee) , 
and John V. Dennis. With Mrs. Bussewitz, of Morningside College, lowa, and 
their three children, Bobby, Betty, and Barry, Mr. Bussewitz came to Sharon 
in September, 1949, from the technical division of Bausch and Lomb in 
Rochester, New York, and the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences. Buzzy, 
as it seems so natural to call him, grew up on a dairy farm where his father 
bred Holsteins. He received his bachelor of arts degree at Northwestern 
College, is also a graduate of Thiensville Theological Seminary, and has 
studied at the University of Wisconsin, the University of Rochester. and the 
Rochester Institute of Technology. 
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Frederick R. Cushing, who this spring starts his thirtieth year as trailmaster 
at Moose Hill, has long entertained young and old with his tales of the Amer- 
ican Indians, from whom he is descended. Skilled in Indian craft and in the 
teaching of nature lore, Mr. Cushing is a veteran of the first World War, 
having served in Europe with the Roosevelt Division. He is rightfully proud 
of having drawn Colonel Roosevelt’s attention to the need for protecting the 
Skylarks that had all unwittingly chosen the battlefield for their nesting 
ground. 


Annual Meeting Draws Enthusiastic Crowd 


Over a thousand members and friends of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society gathered at Hayden Hall, Boston University, on Saturday afternoon, 
January 22, to attend the annual meeting of the organization. 

The meeting opened with greetings from Boston University, extended by 
Dean Elsbeth Melville. This was followed by the showing of “Vanishing Wild- 
life,” a spectacular film by Richard Borden, a director of the Society. 

In presenting his annual report, C. Russell Mason, Executive Director, 
called attention to the fifteen-year record, from 1940 to date, and especially 
to the percentage of increase in the various activities of the Society during 
the last ten and the last five years. This report is given in the table below: 


Percent Increase 


Item 1940 1945 1950 1955 Last 10 yrs,5 yrs. 
Members 2767 5000 7100 7295 Ww 2.7 
Number on Staff 8 25 5% 108 4 
Number of Teachers 1 (part 8 i : 7 35 

time) 
Conservation 
Classes in Schools 
Number of Sanctuaries 
Publications: 
Bulletin 180 pp 300 pp 396 pp 428 pp 
Records of N. E. Birds Started Continued Continued 
Books, Booklets, Recordings sirds of Groton 
A Moc kingbird ings 
sirds of Nantucket 


Birds of Mass. 
Living Birds 
Operating 
Expenses 24, 37% $100,000 $195,000 
Education 2,393 7,743 $5,000 81 000 
sulletin ; 5, 8,500 12,000 


Value Endowment 
(Mkt.) 212,000 240,000 357,000 90 000 


Value Properties: 
Book 37,771 57,000 54,000 120,000 
Actual Estimated 40,000 76,000 76,000 265,000 


*Also 2 on leave of absence and 1 substitute 


**21] classes in Rhode Island dropped temporarily for lack of teacher 
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Item 1940 1945 1950 1955 
Headquarters tented Room Audubon House A.H. and A.H. and 
4 sanctu- 6 Sanc. 
aries 
Library 300 books Reference and Sanctuary libraries 
Lending Libraries started 
started 
Field Trips Occasional 8 East. Mass. Continued Continued 
100 Bird Day Continued Continued 


Audubon Week 


proclaimed 
Campouts 0 3 3 3 


Audubon 


Nature Theatre 3 9 18 26 
in Boston in 3 cities in 12 cities in 13 cities 
Summer Program None Sanctuary Workshop Workshop 
Tours—2 3 Day Wildwood 
Camps 6 Day Camps 
Camp Camp Service 
Service 
Adult Classes None Started Several 15 courses 


Mr. Mason called attention to the highlights of the 1954 Audubon pro- 
gram, briefly summarized: 

Acquisition of Rocky Knoll Nature Center and Sanctuary, Milton, Massa- 
chusetts. Gift of Miss Eleanor P. Martin. 

Installation of the “Voice of Audubon,” telephone service on bird in- 
formation. 

Continuation of successful Campouts and Field Trips. 

fudubon Week officially proclaimed by Governor Herter. He will again 
issue proclamation this year. 

{ddition of 25 Audubon classes in Massachusetts schools. 

Increase in Nature Education Courses for Leaders. 

Increased facilities and enrollment at Wildwood Camp. 

Increased response to Audubon Public Relations Program, as reflected by 
acceptance of releases by newspapers, columnists, and radio. Three success- 
ive stories this fall inspired four cartoons by Dahl. One release was used by 
newspapers from coast to coast, as well as by several magazines. The public 
relations work includes the Audubon Nature Theatre and the promotion of 
Workshop, Wildwood Camp, Annual Meeting, Audubon Week, Christmas 
Tree for the Birds, and other events. 

Showing of “Audubon’s America” in Europe by Miss Katharine Tousey, 
and including the XI International Ornithological Congress in Switzerland. 

Securing American Ornithologists’ Union 1955 Convention for Boston. 

Improvements to Sanctuaries: Arcadia. Funds raised for final payment 
on 30 acres added from Warnock property; new trail on land acquired; re- 
habilitation of Barn Workshop. Pleasant Valley. Completion of Farm Cottage 
for occupancy; timbering birch plantation; removal of timber at top of moun- 
tain to afford view. Cook's Canyon. Completion of “The Ledges,” dining 
hall and recreation room; improvements to house and grounds: increase of 
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Wildwood Camp facilities. Moose Hill. Provision of $5000 endowment for 
Allen’s Ledge by Philip R. Allen; painting of house at sanctuary; co-operation 
of New England Wild Flower Preservation Society and Audubon members to 
increase wildflower plantings. /pswich River. Rebuilding of Barn for mu 
seum and meeting center: beginning of wildflower garden by the Maxwell 
Fosters. Marblehead Neck. Completion of entrance gate and parking lot; gift 
of rotunda shelter by Mrs. George Burroughs Proctor, to be erected in spring. 
Sampson's Island. Survey of area for possible increase in sanctuary through 
gifts of sandy islands occupied by Tern colonies; stimulation of local mem 
bership. Tern Island. Successful nesting of Terns under Dr. O. L. Austin’s 
management. Nahant Thicket. Committee prepared active program for 1955, 
including public meeting to arouse interest and secure funds for natural 
history course for youth group leaders. Rocky Knoll. Acquired December 31, 
1954; two staff members now occupying house; eastern Massachusetts edu- 
cational staff to be moved to Rocky Knoll as soon as house renovation is 
completed. 


In the past year the Society lost through death a number of active mem 
bers, including three honorary vice-presidents: namely, Winsor M. Tyler, 
Charles B. Floyd. and Arthur Cleveland Bent. Mr. Mason also announced 
that at the January meeting of the Board of Directors two new honorary vice- 
presidents were elec ted: namely, Aaron M. Bagg. of Holvoke. and Olin S. 
Pettingill, Jr... of Wayne. Maine. 


Mr. Mason introduced the following new members of the staff: Donna G. 
Burt, of Lexington, teacher of Audubon classes in Lowell: Raymond Freeto, 
Jr., trailmaster for Marblehead Neck Sanctuary: Pauline Greer, Audubon 
House staff; Hope P. Haviland. Audubon House staff; Ellicott Hewes, recep 
tionist and telephone service, Audubon House: Doris J. Manley, Director, 
Rocky Knoll; Carol Mason. sales and service. Audubon House: William L. 
Perry. teacher of Audubon classes in the Berkshires: Elizabeth L. Phinney. 
teacher of Audubon classes in the Berkshires: Marjory Bartlett Sanger, Di 
rector of Public Relations and Assistant Editor of Bulletin: Geraldine P 
Schiff, public relations staff, Milton: Kenneth Sherman, teacher of Audubon 
classes in Connecticut Valley: Anthony W. Thurston. teacher of Audubon 
classes in Worcester city schools: Alice Ann Williams. teacher of Audubon 
classes on North Shore: Rosa Ek. Woolley, sales and service, Audubon House. 
Also introduced were two former teachers who returned to the staff: Shirley 
B. Howard. teacher of Audubon classes in Essex County, and Pearl B. Care. 
teacher of Audubon classes in the Connecticut Valley and Worcester County 


In closing his report Mr. Mason called for the continued support of the 
members of the Society, which has made possible its steadily expanding con 


servation program during the past fifteen years, and he made the following 


recommendations for 1955: (1) Continuation of all phases of education, 
sanctuary, and public relations work 2) Publication of Plum Island Bird 
Life, by Ludlow Griscom, which has already been approved by the Board of 
Directors and will be ready this spring: (3) Audubon Caribbean Bird Trip 
in April, approved by the Board of Directors: (4) Establishment of Bird 
Infirmary Service at Rocky Knoll. Milton: (5) Initiate selection of Audubon 


Advisory Committee of 700 to contact regularly members in their own town 
or neighborhood with the hope of stimulating increasing interest in the Audu 
bon program; (6) Establishment or increase of endowment funds for each 
sanctuary. 
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Chairman Johnson then read a telegram received from Governor Herter 
as follows: 


C. RUSSELL MASON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
HAYDEN HALL, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


IT IS A PLEASURE FOR ME TO SEND THE OFFICIAL GREETING OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH TO THE MEMBERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 

AUDUBON SOCIETY ON THE OCCASION OF YOUR ANNUAL MEETING. 

MAY I CONGRATULATE THE SOCIETY AND ITS MEMBERS ON THE OUT- 
STANDING CONTRIBUTION WHICH IT HAS MADE THROUGH THE YEARS FOR 
CONSERVATION AND RESTORATION OF OUR WILDLIFE. WITH MY 
SINCERE BEST WISHES FOR THE SUCCESS OF YOUR MEETING AND MY 
WARMEST PERSONAL REGARDS 


CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 
GOVERNOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


The Worcester County Audubon staff, under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
David R. Miner, then presented the work of the conservation education center 
at Cook’s Canyon, which included an introduction by Mr. Miner; a skit, 
“School Class Field Trip to a Sanctuary,” by Jacqueline B. Smith and others 
of the teaching staff; and a pantomime, “A Morning at Wildwood,” with com- 
mentary by Mrs. Miner and Wildwood Campers participating. 

Thirty minutes of selected kodachromes by Audubon members illustrated 
success in nature photography, and a similar feature was included in the eve- 
ning session, 

Those present at the meeting were delighted to welcome Roger Tory Peter- 
son and to have from him a word of greeting. He remarked that he had 
recently moved from Washington, D.C., to Old Lyme, Connecticut, where he 
will have an opportunity to participate more fully in the work of the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society. 

The youthful R. Torrey Jackson, of Marblehead, who has appeared on 
earlier annual meeting programs, gave an excellent showing of wild bird por- 
traits taken during the past season. This was followed by a new staff lecture 
of the Society, presented by C. Russell Mason, “Birds of the World on Postage 
Stamps,” illustrated with kodachromes by G. Blake Johnson. 

After the dinner at Boston University Commons, attended by 375 mem- 
bers and friends, the evening session featured a number of ornithological 
highlights of 1954 and a discussion, “Birds of the Plum Island Region,” by 
Ludlow Griscom, Research Ornithologist, Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Harvard University. Mr. Griscom brought out many interesting points in 
connection with this outstanding bird area, all of which will be included in 
the pamphlet to be published by the Society this spring. 

The annual winter field trip to the North Shore the day after the Annual 
Meeting attracted many members, and they were delighted to find more than 
sixty species of birds in the Cape Ann and Newburyport areas, including two 
Barn Owls at Lynn, a Barrow’s Golden-eye. a Canvas-back, and a Little Gull 
at Newburyport, and several Alcids in the Cape Ann region. 
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Enjoy the Outdoors in March 


By Ricuarp HEADsTROM 


Listen for the call of the Spring Peeper and record the date when you 
first hear it. Have your friends listen, too, and try to determine the earliest 
date this diminutive frog is heard. 

Watch for the arrival of the first returning Bluebird. It should appear 
during the first week in March. 

Make daily visits, if possible, lo the edge of a pond or stream where alders 
grow and observe how the stiff catkins gradually expand into soft, drooping 
tassels of purple and gold. 

In the woods find a maple with a fresh cut in the bark from which sap is 
running. Keep it in view from a hidden vantage point. You may be rewarded 
by seeing a Red Squirrel or violet tip butterfly sucking the sap. Both animals 
are very fond of the sugary liquid. 

With a hand lens examine the flowers of the skunk cabbage. Despite the 
plant's odoriferous nature, the flowers surprise you with unexpected beauty 

If you live in a rural area, watch for the Woodchuck. Your first glimpse 
may be of him waddling across a field or sitting upright in characteristic pose 

Listen for the familiar note of the Phoebe about the barn. in an orchard, 
or along a rushing stream. The bird is as much a harbinger of returning 
spring as the Bluebird or Robin. 

Watch for the buds of pussy willows to show their furry coats 

Look for the hepatie 1. You may have to search diligently for this early 
flower, since if may bye hidade nn by the leave s and snows of the woodl ind floor. 
Sut finding it is well worth the time spent. 

Observe the bright nuptial dress of returning male Red-wings. Watch 
them for a few moments as they fly about the swamp or marsh, their sable 
plumage vivid against the sky. The scene will remain etched in your mind, 

In the woods turn over stones and logs for Red-backed Salamanders If 
they feed. record the date. The earliest recorded date is March 2) 

Look for the prints of the Raccoon in the soggy woodland floor or along 
the muddy banks of a stream They may readily be identified from the ir re 
semblance to the prints of a small child 

On a bright sunny dav follow a woodland trail with an eve open for tor 
toise butterflies. 

Explore a temporary spring pool for fairy shrimps. If you fail to find 
them, look in a neighboring pool, for the distribution of thes« 
is freakish. 

Select a red maple or elm. Examine the buds from day to day and note 
how they gradually swell. 

While in the woods keep an eye out for the spring azure 


unusual animals 


This dainty 
little blue butterfly not only strikes an incongruous note in the still-naked 


woods but is a creature of many fashions, a later variety and a summer form 
being progressively larger and each with fainter black markings 

Listen for the first carol of the Robin. 

Along the roadside look for the miniature whitlow grass. Observe that 
the petals are deeply not hed and are arranged in the form of a Cross, the 
latter a characteristic of the mustard family. 
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Bird Watchers Needed 
sy Joun V. DENNIS 


Never before has the ability of the individual bird watcher been in such 
great demand. Wherever he is known and recognized his talents are being 
enlisted in an ever-growing field of activities. He is being called upon to give 
lectures, lead nature walks, compile regional lists, record migration dates, 
count hawks, waterfowl, and birds crossing the moon, and to participate in 
breeding bird censuses and in Christmas and winter counts. And judging 
from the enthusiastic way in which co-operative efforts are supported, it ap- 
pears that the spirit of the bird watcher is undiminished. He is eager and 
ready for more. 

Proof of this is seen in the marvelous response to the study of spring mi- 
gration which was initiated on a continent-wide scale in 1953. It hardly seemed 
possible that a local study begun in 1951 by the Wisconsin Society for Orni- 
thology, to correlate the spring migration of White-throated Sparrows with 
weather conditions, could almost in one season be introduced successfully on 
such a large scale. But under the leadership of Mr. James H. Zimmerman, 
of the Wisconsin Society, progress had been made in 1952 in reaching new 
co-operators in the Mississippi Valley and in the Province of Ontario. And 
in 1953 the writer, with Mr. Zimmerman, felt encouraged enough to enlarge 
the scope of the project. The invaluable aid of Mr. Chandler S. Robbins at 
the Patuxent Research Refuge of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
was instrumental in helping the program reach its present status. By the 
summer of 1953 some 7500 1B M punch cards at the Patuxent Refuge con- 
tained information upon which any number of studies can be based, simply 
the name of a species, an arrival date, a locality, and the name of a co-operator. 

During the spring of 1954 bird watchers were out in larger numbers than 
ever looking for firsts among the following of thirty-seven common, easily 
recognized species : 


Canada Goose Wood Thrush 

Marsh Hawk Eastern Bluebird (male) 
Killdeer Eastern Bluebird (female) 
Wilson's Snipe Red eyed \ reo 

Mourning Dove Black and White Warbler 


Common Nighthawk 
Chimney Swift 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
Yellow-shafted Flicker 
Eastern Kingbird 
Crested Flycatcher 
Eastern Phoebe 
Eastern Wood Pewee 
Barn Swallow 

Purple Martin 
American Crow 
House Wren 

Catbird 


Yellow Warbler 
Myrtle Warbler 
Oven-bird 

American Redstart 
Red-winged Blackbird 
Jaltimore Oriole 
Scarlet Tanager 

Rose breasted Groshe ak 
Indigo Bunting 
American Goldfinch 
Slate-colored Junco 
Chipping Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow 


Brown Thrasher White-throated Sparrow 


The assignment for 1954 was simple enough. Co-operators were to record 
the first date they saw any of the above-listed species. In addition they were 
to record, if possible, whether their first Bluebird was male or female. And 
they were to be on the lookout for any large flights of Canada Geese or White- 
throated Sparrows. If any were sighted they were to record the date and num 
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bers. They were ¢ autioned avainst combinu Y their dates with those of other 
observers or limiting observations to week ends or occasion il field trips The 
ideal co-operalor was one who watched and listened for new arrivals in his 
back vard at least a few minutes every day from February to the middle of 
May. 

By the end of the summer four times as many reports had been received 
as in 1953. The success of the spring migration study had been assured. By 
the end of 1958, when the project is due for completion, there should be 
enough information available to determine exactly what role weather plays 
in shaping the course of spring migration 

Long before the program ts concluded partial answers will be available 
Progress reports in the fudubon bield Voles and ‘ Ise whe re will keep the | ird 
watching public informed. Enough information was available in 1953, for 
instance, to chart roughly at least the northward progress of the Chimney 
Swift (“A Co-operative Study of Spring Migration.” Aud. Ma 6 (3 130 
133. 1954). Interested persons are urged, not only to record arrival dates for 
their territories, but to participate in analyzing the information which is piling 
up in the files at the Patuxent Refuge. They may wish to investigate the migra 
tional behavior of a particular species or underlying factors influencing mi 
gration as a whole. They will find the Patuxent authorities extremely helpful 
and they may even obtain all the information they need through the mail 


In 1954 co-operators wer urged for the first time to keep an eve out tor 
certain fall migrants. The emphasis was upon the arrival date, but additional 
information was desired in regard to peak numbers and date of departure 
It remains to be seen how successful co-operators were in following the less 
easily observed movements of fall migrants. But it is safe to say that the fall 
migration will receive attention again in 1955 and in succeeding vears. It is 
not too late for the reader to send in any information he may have 
ficant dates and numbers for 1954 for the following fall migrants 


is lo signi 


Canada Goose Crested Flycatcher kvening Grosbeak 
Mallard ( itbird Slate-colored Junco 
Broad-winged Hawk Hermit Thrush Am. Tree Sparrow 
W ilson’s Snipe Golden-ern. Kinglet White-crn. Sparrow 
Mourning Dove Myrtle Warbler White-thr. Sparrow 
Common Nighthawk Baltimore Oriol Fox Sparrow 
Chimney Swift Rose-br. Grosbeak 


In 1955 the spring migration study will remain virtually unchanged, the 
same sper ies will be on the list and the same additional information is 1 
quested on the Bluebird, Canada Goose and White-throated Sparrow. Th 
only new feature is a request to include numbers seen along with the date of 
arrival. For example, if only one Crested Flycatcher was recorded on the dats 
this sper ies was first seen that fact should be noted 

It should he emphasized that the co-operator should give his name ind 
address. It is important to include county as well as State. And if any 
dates were from a different locality than that in which the co operator live 
this should be indicated. In this connection. it might be mentioned that co 


arriy il 


operators are urged to report on their home territories rather than collect 
arrival dates from hither and yon 

Reports should be mailed directly to Mr. Chandler S. Robbins Patuxent 
Research Refuge. Laurel, Maryland or to the reader’s Audubon Field Not 


editor. Co operators in easte, New England roughly. east of the Connecti 


cut Rivet can mail the ir current reports to the ir regior il editor Mir Alle 
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Morgan, Wayland, Massachusetts. Western New England comes under Mr. 
Charles K. Nichols, American Museum of Natural History, New York 24, 
N. Y. New co-operators can send in their reports on a post card if space is 
sufficient, or they may write to the Patuxent Refuge for a special form. 


It should be pointed out that not all the birds listed for the spring migra- 
ion study leave New England entirely during the winter. Some are present in 
numbers all winter, while others occur sporadically or in small numbers. In 
Massachusetts, for instance, it would be difficult to determine whether Canada 
Geese, Killdeers, Mourning Doves, Flickers, Crows, Goldfinches, and Juncos 
seen in February were arrivals from farther south or were birds which had 
been around all winter. The best policy is to leave out arrival dates when in 
doubt. But if, for example, a flock of Canada Geese flew overhead in early 
March and you hadn’t seen or heard any in your region all winter, it would 
be safe to assume that they were new arrivals, and the same reasoning applies 
to other lingerers or winter residents. 


Although Massachusetts probably has more bird watchers than any other 
State, the number participating in the weather-migration studies is not as 
great as in several other States and Canadian provinces. This is probably 
owing to the fact that Massachusetts observations have been taken for granted, 
and as a result the project has received less publicity than in other places. We 
anticipate that this will change in 1955 and that Massachusetts will be among 
the leaders. Indeed, we expect that New England as a whole will receive better 
coverage than any area of comparable size. 


There is no limit to the number of reports desired from any one locality. 
This is because of the fact that extremely early dates and dates much later 
than the average have less value than dates of general arrival or departure or 
dates of heavy flights. When we have, say, ten March Ist dates from a locality 
for the Phoebe, we can be fairly certain that the first wave from the South 
arrived at that locality on that day. The date March 1 will have special sig- 
nificance when we look at the weather map, and of course we shall be looking 
to see what happened in Pennsylvania, New York, and elsewhere on that date 
as well. Thus the more dates we have from a locality the better. 


Finally, we would like to urge any friends and members of the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society who spend the winter in Florida or in other parts of 
the South to keep spring arrival dates for those species on the list which pass 
through their territory. Our coverage is spotty indeed in many sections of the 
South, so that any help, even one or two dates, will be greatly appreciated. 
We suggest that members in the South send their dates directly to the Patux- 
ent Refuge. 





Federal Wildlife Refuges 


As an important part of its over-all program, the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice administers 272 national wildlife refuges in the continental United States, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Alaska. These refuges are managed on a multiple- 
use basis in so far as this can be accomplished without defeating the primary 
purpose for which each was established. 


From Conservation News, October 1, 1954 
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1955 WILDWOOD 1955 


A Resident Nature Camp 


For Boys and Girls Nine to Fifteen Years of Age 


Wildwood Camp is located at the 
Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary in 
Barre, Massachusetts. Barre is be- 
tween Athol and Worcester at the 
junction of Routes 122, 62. and 32. 
The camp is reached by following 
South Street from the Barre Common. 


Cook’s Canyon has forty acres of 
meadow and woodland with a pond 
and gorge. Maintained the year round 
as a sanctuary and education center, 
the area is attractive to birds and 
other wildlife native to the region. 
A wide variety of plant cover and 
terrain makes the locale ideal for en- 
couraging interest in many phases 
of natural history. 

Comfortable dormitory space is 
provided in the renovated barn, with 
electricity.and continuous hot water 
available. Floored tents that house 
four to eight campers are used by some of the boys and girls. 





Exploring a pond 


Indoor activities center in the Grace Dickinson Workshop where the live 
museum and library are maintained. The Ledges, built as a memorial to 
Florence H. Read, serves as a dining hall and recreation center with its large 
stone fireplace and spacious floor for square dancing. 


The new kitchen in The Ledges is furnished with modern equipment to 
insure sanitary food handling. A dietitian is employed to plan well-balanced 
and attractive meals. 


The camp doctor is located near headquarters and available at all times 
for campers’ needs. Each child must have an examination by his family 
doctor not more than seven days before camp opens. (The camp mails the 
medical blanks to parents in advance.) In addition, a health check is made 
by a nurse on the day of each camper’s arrival. The children are carefully 
observed for any illnesses during their stay, and the camp program is devel- 
oped with consideration for rest requirements. 


Insurance on each child is provided for sickness or accidents originating 
during the camping period. 


No uniform is required. The campers wear comfortable, informal out- 
door clothes. A list of suggested items to bring will be forwarded to 
registrants. 


All photographs by Gordon Hicks 





\ll aspects of natural science are program material. The schedule ts 
arranged as to provide a great deal of choice and allow a maximum develo 
ment of the individual interests. The morning session each day offers a 
choice of one of several topics, including birds. insects, minet ils mammals, 
stars, trees, soil, water, mosses, ferns, and flowering plants. These are ap 
proached through field trips, games, exploration, nature trails, and use of 
live materials. 

The afternoor period is devoted to arts and crafts and individual projects, 
The campers have a choice each day of activities ranging from ceramics, 
painting, carpentry, photography, and sanctuary projects, to identification 
and arranging of collections. care of wild pets bird banding. and other items 
as varied as the interests of the « imipers demand. 

The evening program includes group activities such as folk and 
dancing. singing. nature films. voices of the night. and talent 
planned by the campers. 


square 


pray rattis 


Overnight camping trips are scheduled regularly and a “Buffalo Roast” 
is one of the Wildwood traditions at thes campouts Other Irips are taken 
to local areas. the Quabbin Reservoir, Harvard Forest, the home of Corinn 
and Lewis Babbitt in Petersham, and other places of natural interest 

Swimming facilities are available at near-by Barre Plains. and the campers 
are taken for a swim four or five times a week. according to 
program, 


weather and 


Session | July 16 9 1] 
July 17 () 1] 
July August 13 1] 


>) 
5 
One Session S1LO0.00 


years of ave 
Session years ol age 
Session ars ol ave 


Two Sessions $200.00 


Museum specimens aid in bird identification 





Staff 
Director: 
C. Russell Mason, Executive Director, Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Associate Director: 


David R. Miner, Resident Director, Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary 


Program Director: 
Rachel S. Bruce. Assistant Professor of Elementary Education. 


Fitchburg State Teachers College 


Registrar: Marjory Bartlett Sanger, Director of Public Relations, 


Massachusetts Audubon Society 


Instructors and Counselors are drawn largely from the staff 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


Visiting Consultants 
Corinne and Lewis Babbitt, Petersham. Reptiles and Amphibians. 
Leslie Campbell, Quabbin Reservoir. Photography. Water Resources. 
Richard Headstrom, Author and Naturalist. 


Lawrence V, Loy, Extension Specialist in Community Organization and Re- 


creation, University of Massachusetts. 


Reno Raffanoli, Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of 


Agriculture. 


William Ek. Randall, Jr., Director of Recreation Leadership, 


University of Massachusetts. 


Hugh M. Raup, Director, Harvard Forest. 


WILDWOOD NATURE CAMP 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
155 Newbury Street 


Boston 16, Massachusetts 

Please send a registration form to: 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


The Audubon Adult Program 

In an endeavor to reach the maximum number of individuals with the con 
cept of conservation and restoration of wildlife held by the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, all possible avenues of approach are explored. 

The growth of the school program from one class in 1939 to 450 classes 
in 1955 speaks for itself. 

Another avenue which is developing steadily is the adult course program, 
which has many facets, and a review of progress at this time may be of 
interest. 


All Audubon sanctuaries are educational centers, and most of them are 
already conducting, or contemplating, some type of adult course program. 

Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary at Lenox has for many years offered 
a short course in the spring for the training of nature counselors for summer 
camps. 

Cook's Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary at Barre, the site of our only resident 
camp, is also the home of the Natural Science Workshop, which offers, in 
June, a ten-day course of intensive study in natural history and conservation 
and effective methods of presentation of the subject to young people. 

Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary at Topsfield starts its third year of very 
popular bird identification courses. 


This year marks the inauguration of a Teachers Workshop at Moose Hill 
Wildlife Sanctuary, Sharon, and the possibility of a Science Workshop for 
playground leaders. 

Although no regularly scheduled classes are meeting at Arcadia Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Northampton, much study and research is carried on there by 
students from Smith College and the University of Massachusetts. 


This year also marks the sixth season for bird identification and workshop 
courses at Audubon House. This program, which has been expanding yearly, 
now includes both morning and evening ten week 


sessions for all courses. 
Elementary and Intermediate Bird Identification and “The Three Kingdoms” 


and “Web of Life” veneral courses on the elementary and intermediate 


levels are all offered in the winter and spring. Bird Study and “Web of 


Life” are also offered in the autumn. The advanced general course. “The 


Ecology Workshop,” an enthusiastic group drawn from the other workshops, 
continues through the year. 


At the request of interested groups un ible to take advantage of these regu- 
larly scheduled classes, the following courses have been conducted locally: 


two bird identification courses in W orcests r: two teas hers workshops in the 


Sudbury Valley area; two general workshops in the town of Harvard: one 
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general workshop in Rhode Island; a series of day or half-day sessions in 
leadership training for youth organizations conducting summer camps; par- 
ticipation duying the year in leadership training courses for Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, and other groups. And a general workshop has just been launched 
by the Nahant Thicket Sanctuary Committee at the Nahant Public Library. 

As soon as possible after we are established at Rocky Knoll, Milton, a 
variety of courses will be offered there. 

Both bird identification and conservation courses have been conducted by 
request at the Boston and Cambridge Centers of Adult Education. 

As many of the members of these groups are specifically preparing to 
relay their learning to younger groups, we feel confident that we are reaching 
many more individuals than could possibly be approached directly without 
increase in staff. Even those attending the classes purely for personal enjoy 
ment radiate an interest which attracts others. 

If the effectiveness of these courses can be measured by enthusiasm and 
increased participation, continued expansion is anticipated. 

FRANCES SHERBURNI 


Wildwood 


As I walk along a heavily wooded trail I say to myself, “There sure are 
a lot of different kinds of plants, animals, birds, and reptiles.” Of course | 
have a name for each one. | see a painted turtle fall off a log. I exclaim, 
“There goes a sun turtle!” Or a Red-tailed Hawk floats by | say, “There 
goes a hawk!” I see a hemlock tree and say, “Whee, that sure is a big pine 
tree!” So, as you can see, | had a very scant knowledge of nature. Being a 
member of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, | naturally read the Bulletin, 
and, to my astonishment, there | saw advertised the very thing I needed a 
camp that taught nature and also where one could have a good time learning. 
Well, there’s no use denying, Wildwood was for me. I went for two whole 
weeks and when the end came, was | ever proud! Besides having a well 
rounded education of the great outdoors, | proudly displayed my bird house 
and butterfly collection. So, if there are any boys and girls out in left field 
on spiders, for instance, well, sign up and you'll sign up for many hours 
of enjoyment at Wildwood Nature Camp. 

enthusiastically yours, Donald Rodenhaven 

Editor's Note: This testimonial from a twelve-year-old camper came to us without solici 


tation. We publish it because we feel it speaks as eloquently for Wildwood as anything we 
have seen. 


Brookline Bird Club Trips 


Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


March 5, all day. Devereux, Marblehead, Belmont Hill Miss MeCarthy, WaAter 
and West Peabody. Mr. Lewis, CRystal town 4-926] 

9.1355-R. March 26, all day Automobile trip to 
March 6, afternoon. Nahant. Mr. Foley, Westport. Mr. Jameson, Beverly 1720-J 
Salem 0843. Afternoon, Nahant. Mr. Heston, REading 
March 12, all day. Automobile trip to 2-2741. 

South Shore. Warren Harrington, BLue- April 2, early morning. Concord U. S 
hills 8-5567. Afternoon, Arnold Arboretum Wildlife Refuge Warren Harrington, 
to Leverett Pond. Miss Collins, OLympic BI uehills 8-5567 All day trip to Sudbury. 
3.7359. Wayside Inn, and vicinity. Miss Caldwell 
March 19, all day. Newburyport and vicin April 3, Afternoon. Wayland. Miss Riggs. 
ity. Mr. Walsh, Beverly 1470. Afternoon, l Niversity 4-4229 
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SANCTUARY NEWS 


A cold and practically snowless January provided sanctuary directors with 
less wildlife than usual to observe at feeders and on frozen ponds. “In this 
quietest month of the year, bird visitations were at a low ebb.” wrote Alvah 
Sanborn from Pleasant Valley. while Elmer Foye found the searcity of wood 
land and open country birds lamentably evident at Ipswich River where a walk 
yielded only Grouse. individual Golden-crowned Kinglets, and the omni 
present Ek vening Grosbeaks. All the rivet! meadows were iced in ind birdless 
except for a few Golden-eves. Lake Massapoag al Sharon was frozen Ove! 
completely, and Albert Bussewitz found no wintering wate rfowl in the area. 


Only 1.4 inches of precipitation fell at Cook's Canyon, occurring as an 
ice storm on the 9th, and scattered snow squalls throughout the month, a 
companied by high velocity drying winds. Snow could be found only in the 
open areas of the Sanctuary, David Miner reported; none accumulated under 
the pines where the plantations had not been thinned. 


Not a single Pine Grosbeak was recorded at Moose Hill, but the Evening 
Grosbeaks continued to show up in small sporadic flocks, though below th 
December level. At Cook’s Canyon the Evening Grosbeak population de 
creased from approximately 55 daily at the first of the month to 13 on the 31st 


with males consistently predominant. Sixty-seven were banded, along with 
20 Goldfinches. 


Fourteen Pine Grosbeaks visited Pleasant Valley on January 21. and a 
flock of Redpolls on the 7th. A few Snow Buntings on the 9th and a Northern 
Shrike were also observed there. A Red-tailed Hawk was seen regularly at 
Ipswich River, where a lone Red winged Blackbird also appeared, and two 


Meadowlarks frequented the hilltop field. 


A Brown Creeper, missing the apple trees that the hurricanes demolished 
climbed pendant peanut butter logs outside a Moose Hill window, and nightly 
throughout the month Woody, the Ilying Squirrel, came for his share of 
peanut butter, too. Alvah Sanborn reported & Flying Squirrels at his feeders 
almost every night. with several Red-backed Mice eating the food dropped off 
the porch, 


With birds searce at Arcadia. too. kkd Mason and Davis ( rompton com 
piled the list recorded at the Sanctuary during 1954 and arrived at a total df 
143 Spec les, lowe! than in previous years mostly because ol the poo! spring 
warble: migration, but still proving that Arcadia is a strate 
serving birds moving along the Connecticut River flyway. During the 10 
years of our counts there, 220 different species have been seen. a remarkabl 
list for this comparatively small area. Also noteworthy has been the 
rence of such birds as the Old Squaw, Surl and 


vic place for ob 


occur 
American Scoters Red 
breasted Merganser, Common and Black Terns. Red-headed Woodpecker 
Hooded Warbler. Mockingbird. Yellow headed Blackbird. and Dicke issel 
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David Miner reports the rhododendron leaves around the Sanctuary curled 
tight, nature’s way of reducing the amount of leaf area exposed to drying 
winds. But at Ipswich River the giant snowdrop, Galanthus elwesi, native of 
Smyrna, was in bloom. Several hundred cuttings of an arctic willow were 
turned over to the United States Soil Conservation Service by Ed Mason for a 
new test for stream bank erosion control. 

At Pleasant Valley the lack of snowfall permitted the cutting and widen- 
ing of the Hermit Thrush Trail. And salvaging of hurricane timber has been 
progressing at Ipswich River, where the Division of Fisheries and Game re- 
cently repaired and replaced Wood Duck nesting boxes. The new Barn Mu- 
seum and Meeting Room at Ipswich River provided a warm and cheerful place 
for the groups that gathered there after the Annual Meeting bus trips, to enjoy 
coffee and doughnuts before an open fire. Thirty additional chairs purchased 
with a welcome gift from a member proved useful indeed. The “Barn” has 
more than fulfilled the dreams of its planners. 


M. B. S. 





Arrowpoint 
By Epwin A. Mason 


A short cut over one of Arcadia’s plowed fields made an otherwise 
commonplace day memorable. A glinting, whitish object lying on the frozen 


brown face of an upturned furrow made it possible to think of acts and oc- 
currences that spanned the dead centuries, going back to a time when the 
Connecticut Valley was untouched by the rough hands of our modern “cul- 
ture.” Fall rains had washed it clean as new, and there it lay, a beautifully 
wrought quartz arrowpoint. 


The red oaks and white oaks in the neighboring woods were doubtless 
descendants of trees that had grown near by when that arrow missed its mark. 
If it had struck home in the fat turkey which had been feeding there, the point 
would have again found its way into the red man’s quiver. But was it a tur- 
key? Near by the surface of the land still shows that a small stream flowed 
here at one time on its way to the Connecticut River, and thence to the At- 
lantic Ocean. If we visualize marshy edges to this stream, we immediately 
see it populated by waterfowl. It could therefore have been a goose the arrow 
was aimed at. And if it was a goose, did we see its descendants flying south 
last fall? And that Indian — he, too, must have eventually returned to mother 
earth. 


Somehow, it seemed, the oaks, the waterfowl, even the Indian, are all still 
present in the Valley. Yesterday, today, tomorrow, all are one in the long 
eternity. 


Knowing that it pays to check the origin of bird specimens turned in to 
the Audubon Society, we learned that the body of a European Goldfinch 
brought to the Society in mid-July by Mrs. William Dana Orcutt was found 
on the windshield of an automobile which was shipped to Boston by boat from 
Casa Blanca, Morocco. Unfortunately, the specimen had deteriorated too 
much to add it to the Society’s collection. 
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2” FIELD NOTES 


By Ruru P. Emery 


Boston had its driest January in 84 years, with less than one inch of pre- 
cipitation recorded. The temperature failed to get below 10 degrees, and there 
was no January thaw. The bays and harbors along the coast were for the 
most part still free of ice, and there was open water on the ponds and lakes 
until the middle of the month. Both water and land birds were away down in 
numbers. Thirty-one COMMON LOONS were observed at Plum Island on 
January 15, and a few RED-THROATED LOONS were observed along the 
coast early in the month. There were very few HOLBOELL’S GREBES along 
the Massachusetts coast, but 133 were noted at Wells, Maine, on January 1, 
and one was reported from Burlington, Vermont. HORNED GREBES were 
numerous at Plum Island on January 9, when 700 were counted. The PIED- 
BILLED GREBES were in evidence throughout the month, as many as 44 
being listed on the Christmas Count on the Outer Cape. A few GANNETS 
were noted throughout the month at Cape Ann. 

GREAT BLUE HERONS were reported from several places, and as many 
as 30 BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERONS are wintering in Hingham. A 
YELLOW-CROWNED NIGHT HERON was found in Eastham on the Christ- 
mas Count, January 2, and was still present the following day. This was a 
first winter record for this species in that area. The AMERICAN BITTERN 
which had been reported from Plum Island through January 4 was picked 
up dead on January 30 (Sands). 

32 MUTE SWANS were observed at Watch Hill, R. 1... on January 1, and 
up to LO were present at Litthe Compton, R. I., on January 23. 

Thirty-one species of waterfowl were reported in January. These included 
CANADA GOOSE, AMERICAN BRANT, SNOW GOOSE, and WHITE- 
FRONTED GOOSE (Little Compton, R. 1.), although numbers were low; 4 
GADWALL were reported from Narragansett, R. 1. (Wood); EUROPEAN 
WIDGEONS at Boston, Falmouth, and Plymouth: BALDPATE at Plymouth. 
the Outer Cape, and Watch Hill, R. 1: a few PINTAIL at Plymouth and Plum 
Island, GREEN-WINGED TEAL at Brewster, Springfield, and Wayland; 
BLUE-WINGED TEAL at Plymouth throughout the month: a SHOVELLER 
at Plum Island. January 4 (R. Paine), WOOD DUCKS at Carlisle. Duxbury, 
and Springfield: RING-NECKED DUCKS at Orleans (24), Brewster, Med- 
ford, and Wayland: CANVAS-BACKS at Brewster, Newburyport, and Narra- 
gansett, R. I., and Mystic, Conn.: there were good counts of GREATER 
SCAUP, and 10 BARROW’S COLDEN-EYE were reported: BUFFLE-HEAD 
and OLD-SQUAW were noted in fair numbers, and 2 HARLEQUIN DUCKS 
were seen by many observers at Rockport: AMERICAN EIDERS were scarce; 
116 RUDDY DUCKS were found at Brewster on the Christmas Count: 
HOODED MERGANSERS were reported from 13 localities, including 5 pres- 
ent at Damariscotta Mills, Maine, throughout the month: AMERICAN MER. 


GANSERS were well up in numbers. 
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GOSHAWKS were reported from Bath, Maine; New Hampton, N. H.: 
South Lincoln, and from Weston, where one was shot. 10 ROUGH-LEGGED 
HAWKS were noted, an immature GOLDEN EAGLE was sighted at New- 
buryport riding down the river on an ice cake, and BALD EAGLES were 
reported from 13 localities, January 16 on. 

Of the marsh birds, large numbers of COOT were reported from Boston 
(Jamaica Pond), Wayland (36). Falmouth (30), and Lynn (23). A 
CLAPPER RAIL was found for the Christmas Count at Eastham, where it was 
noted again at the end of the month: 5 VIRGINIA RAILS and 1 SORA wer: 


also seen, 


Seven species of shore birds included 200 PURPLE SANDPIPERS at 
Scituate and good numbers of RED-BACKED SANDPIPERS at Ipswich, Ply- 
mouth, Duxbury, and the Outer Cape. 


In the coastal regions, the GULLS made a fine showing, with all three 
WHITE-WINGED GULLS reported but not in any numbers. As many as 5 
EUROPEAN BLACK-HEADED GULLS, including one beautiful adult bird, 
were seen at Newburyport by many observers, and an immature LITTLE 
GULL was present there from January 4 on (F. Elkins and R. Paine). This 
is the first winter record for the species in Massachusetts. An [IVORY GULL 
was first spotted at Plum Island Coast Guard Station by Gladys and Ruth 
Schumacher on January |. and was seen the next day by several observers. 
KITTIWAKES could be seen on most trips to Cape Ann, 100 being counted 
at Rockport on January & Some were also reported from Muscongus Bay, 
Maine. The alcids were present in fair numbers, with some seen on every field 
trip, the DOVEKIE making the poorest showing of the group. 

MOURNING DOVES have been noted at many places, 45 coming daily 
to feed in South Lincoln (Armstrongs), and up to 37 in South Duxbury (W. 
Whitings). A CUCKOO (species? } was seen in South Duxbury on January 
6 (Ek. Marsh). 

Among the owls reported were 16 SNOWY OWLS, including 3 birds seen 
in Maine; a LONG-EARED OWL heard at Chatham: 8 SHORT-EARED 
OWLS: and 2 SAW-WHETS. 10 PILEATED WOODPECKERS, and an 
adult RED-HEADED WOODPECKER (Westhampton) should have special 
mention, On January 14 a PHOEBE appeared in Mrs. Lawrence Romaine’s 
garden, and another was seen in Hadley on the 18th (Crompton and Eliot). 

The CANADA JAY in Orange was present through the 15th, then it dis- 
appeared for six days and on the 22nd came back to the feeders. BLUE JAYS 
have been very scarce all winter. RAVENS were seen at New Harbor and 
Bangor, Maine. BROWN-CAPPED CHICKADEES were reported from 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, and also from Concord, Arnold Arbor- 
etum, Ipswich (4), Georgetown, Wilbraham, Newburyport (6), North Brook 
field, and Middleboro, and also from Scituate, R. I. RED-BREASTED NUT- 
HATCHES were reported from many places, with 18 listed on the Christmas 
Count at York-Ogunquit, Maine. Special note should be made of WINTER 
WRENS (4). CAROLINA WRENS (3). MOCKINGBIRDS (9). CATBIRDS 
(3). a BROWN THRASHER, ROBINS from all the New England States. ex- 
cept Rhode Island, HERMIT THRUSHES (7). BLUEBIRDS. a few GOLDEN- 
CROWNED KINGLETS, and the searcity of CEDAR WAXWINGS. Thirty- 
three NORTHERN SHRIKES and one MIGRANT were reported. An OR- 
ANGE-CROWNED WARBLER was present at a feeder in Concord throughout 
the month: flocks of MYRTLE WARBLERS were observed along the coast. 
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the largest one (200) noted in ast Greenwich. R. | on Jar uaryvy 30. A PINI 
WARBI.ER came to a feeder in East Orleans (Lewis). both WESTERN and 
YELLOW PALM WARBLERS were seen. NORTHERN YELLOW-THROATS 
were observed in ¢ hatham and | istham ind YI | | OW BRI ASTI 1) ¢ H ATS 
were reported from Orleans, South Orleans, South Harwich (2), and Martha’s 
Vineyard (Vineyard Haven). Scattered flocks of MEADOWLARKS were 
observed along the coast. the largest (35 being reported from Orleans. In 
land reports were received from Wayland and from Burlington, Vt. A flock 
of 50 male RED-WINGS was noted in Norwell on January 30 (Dr. and Mrs. 
J. B. May 2 @ female appeared at a feeder in Ceorgetown and others were 
reported from Osterville. Cambridge, and Kingston, R. |. Straggling BALTI 
MORE ORLOLES disappeared after the middle of the month. The BULLOCK’S 
ORLOLE reported last month from South Hadley Falls was again noted on 
January 18. BRONZED GRACKLES and COWBIRDS were reported, WEST 
ERN TANAGERS at Cohasset and East Orleans. CARDINALS in Falmouth 
(2). Hingham, and Turner’s Falls. and a ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK 
in Orleans (Lund). The BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK at Barnstable was 
continuously present until it disappeared on January 18 but returned to the 
feeder on Feb. 9. the one in Ipswich disapp ired on Jan. 15. and the South 
Duxbury bird was last seen on Jan. 10. A male INDIGO BUNTING visited 
a feeder at the home of Miss Virginia Armstrong in South Lincoln on January 
22, and it was still present on the 27th. Seven DICKCISSELS were reported. 
In Williamstown numbers of EVENING GROSBEAKS increased slowly and 
steadily to mid-menth. when 150 were counted. and then during the last week 
the numbers increased again until about 200 were present at the end of the 
month (Milham): flocks of up to GOO birds were re ported from 59 other local 
ities. Small numbers of PERPLE FINCHES were reported from 22 localities; 
PINE GROSBEAKS were well distributed. flocks increasing toward the end 
of the month with a few adult males present in the groups. COMMON RED 
POLLS increased in numbers toward the end of the month. as many as 350 
being noted at Quabbin Reservoir on January 25 (Wellman and V. Arm 
strong): PINE SISKINS became more evident and a flock of 30-40 was 
present al Osterville from January 4 on. and 75 were seen at the Arnold Ar 
boretum on January 15. A flock of 150-200 GOLDEFINCHES was reported 
from Braintree, January 15: both RED and WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILLS 
were noted in small numbers: 3 RED-EYED TOWHEES. a LARK SPARROW 
in Cohasset. January 23 Prott). and OREGON Jt NCOS were all reported 
numbers of TREI SPARROWS increased toward the end of the month a 
CHIPPING SPARROW was reported from Hope Valley. R. | Norton and 
2 were noted on the Christmas Count in Orleans: a HARRIS’'S SPARROW 
was seen occasionally in Bradford throughout the month by Mrs. Clifford G 
Tate. and by Oscar Root on January 30: a WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW 
in Chatham (Mosher), many reports of WHITE-THROATED SPARROWS 
6 FOX SPARROWS. wintering SONG SPARROWS. only a few LAPLAND 
LONGSPURS, but several good-sized flocks of SNOW BUNTINGS 

The January 23 field trip to Cape Ann and the Newbur port area was very 
successful. and many interestir birds were listed All member rs on the New 
buryport trip enjoyed watching BALD LAGLES. WHITE-WINGED GULLS 
and the immature LITTLE GULL. The Cape Ann group saw aleids, HARLI 
OLIN DUCK. BARROW'S GOLDEN-EYI ind a PILEATED WOOD 
PECKER. In Lynn. before the busses went on their separate ways all mem 
bers enjoyed watching 2 BARN OWLS which were flushed from the steeple 
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of the Unitarian Church. At the end of the day hot coffee and doughnuts 
were served at the Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, and the open fire pro- 
vided a cheerful welcome. 

KEnmore 6-4050 is still very busy, and this month, besides recording 
reports of the current birds, the VOICE OF AUDUBON announced our An- 
nual Meeting and the first lecture of the AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE 
series. If you get a busy signal, just keep trying, but be sure you are dialing 
the correet number and not KEnmore 6-5040. The person who had that num- 
ber asked to have it changed, because calls were coming through at all hours 
of the night and in the early morning from people who had not dialed carefully. 

If you call during office hours, be sure you leave a message for us about 
the birds seen at your feeder or in your neighborhood. This part of our 
VOICE OF AUDUBON device is not operative when the office at Audubon 
House is closed, but you may call KEnmore 6-4050 any time, day or night, to 
receive the latest reports of birds to be seen and enjoyed. 


Audubon Field Trips 
7. To Sudbury Valley for early migrants. Leaders: 


Sunpay. Marcu 2 


Henry Parker, Allen Morgan, and Davis Crompton. Fare and guide fee, 
$3.00. Fee for those using private cars and following bus, 75 cents per person. 

Sunpay, Aprit. 24. To Westport, for land and water birds and early 
migrants. Leaders: Mrs. A. F. Williston, Mrs. Ralph Hentershee, Miss 
Barbara Proctor, C. Russell Mason, and Robert L. Grayce. Fare and guide 
fee, $3.75. Fee for those using private cars and following bus, 75 cents per 


person. 

Unless otherwise noted, all Audubon field trips will leave Audubon House, 
155 Newbury Street, Boston, at 8:15 A.M. by chartered bus, returning at 
approximately 7:00 P.M. Reservations should be made a week or more in 
advance. Cancellations cannot be accepted after noon of the Friday preceding 
the trip. Bring your own lunch. 


Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


March 1-31. Exhibition. Prints and Drawings by German Expressionists. Lent by Robert 
Appleton 

March 1-31. Exhibition. (Continued) Modern Posters. Lent by Robert Appleton. 

March 5. Bird Club Trip to Stockbridge. 

March 6, 1-5 p.m. Final Audition of Screenings for Musical Talent in the Schools. 

March 7, Monday, 7:45 p.m. Public color Movie—Lecture “Wild Trails of New England,” 
by Richard Borden. Sponsored by the Museum, Hoffmann Bird Club, 
and the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 

March 8, 8:15 p.m. Meeting. Berkshire Film Society. 

March 9. College Club. Lecture, “Interior Decorating,” by Mrs. Ethel Bjerkoe 

March 9. “Freedom Forum,”—“The Roman Catholic Church and Freedom,” by the Very 
Reverend Msgr. Francis J. Lally. 

March 13, 1-5 p.m. Musical Talent in the Schools. W.B.E.C. Recordings. 

March 17, 8:30 p.m. Title to be announced, Town Players. 

March 18, 8:30 p.m. Title to be announced, Town Players. 

March 19, 8:30 p.m. Title to be announced, Town Players. 

March 20, 1-5 p.m. Musical Talent in the Schools. W.B.E.C. Recordings. 

March 20, 8 a.m. Hoffmann Bird Club Trip to Lanesboro. 

March 22, 8 p.m. Berkshire Museum Camera Club—Print competition 

March 27, 1-5 p.m. Musical Talent in the Schools. W.B.E.C. Recordings 
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MEMBERSHIP. NEWS 


as 
| wa 


_ 


Memorandum for March 


Pink azaleas, Easter lilies, and white hyacinths a welcome sight indeed 
they were in the spacious conservatory window on the avenue while the snow of 
early February was still on the ground. A striking reminder, too, that winter 
was on the wane and spring just around the corner. When the year advances 
to March, everybody is in the mood for new ideas for house or garden, or 
whatever may be one’s special interest. Here at Audubon House we find early 
spring a particularly opportune time to interest friends in Audubon member 
ship. They become excellent prospects as they wander about Audubon’s Store 
investigating the array of birdhouses or looking over a fresh stock of bird 
and garden books. If you have had someone in mind who you think would 
enjoy the privileges of membership in the Society, why not make a memoran 
dum to broach the subject this very month, and you, too, may discover that 
the spell of the season is an able ally. 


We welcome the following new members, and extend our warm thanks to 


older members who have increased their support through a change in class 
of membership. 

Life Member 

**Crowell, Mrs. Prince S., Woods Hole 
Contributing Members 


(,oodrich, B } » Jr Millbrook 
* Handy, Mrs Kdward H., Needham 
Hoar, Samuel, Jr., Wenham 
Huber, Mrs. D. M., Needham 
Kennedy, David K., Cambridge 


**Adams, John, S 
*Bingham, Mrs. Rutherford, Boston 


Lincoln 


**Curtis, Mrs. Lawrence, Boston 
McHugh, Miss Denise, Winthrop 
McHugh, Gerard E., Malden 

**Putnam, Miss Louisa H., Cambridge 

** Shaw, Mrs. Sohier, Lincoln 

Supporting Members 

* Allis, Mrs. Frederick S., Amherst 

*Ballard, Mrs. William H., Lexington 
Sarnard, John, Cohasset 
Black, Mrs. John, Williamsburg 

*Brown, Miss Genevieve, Dorchester 

*Buba, Mrs. Henry, New York, N. Y. 

*Chandler, Miss Grace W., Leominster 

*Cleme nsson, arl A... Bedford 

*Cronyn, Mrs. Theodore, Bernardston 
Fisher, P. J., Brattleboro, Vt. 

*Fiske, Henry M., Weston 

*Foote, Mrs. H. W 


, Cambridge 


Foster, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. W., I, 


Boston 
*Franchot, Mrs. H 
*(;ade, Horace U., Concord 
*Transferred from Active Membership 
**Transferred from Supporting 


Membership 


McKnight, Cambridge 


*Lanctot, Miss Katharine, 
Leyden, Mrs. James A.., 
*Logan, Richard W., 
*Parnell, Mrs. | Medford 
*Plemmons, Miss Mary 
*Sanderson, Kendall \ Swampscott 
*Sanger, Mrs. Edward J., Hl, Stowe 
*Shulman, Dr. M. H., Brookline 

* Spooner, Miss Agnes, Br indon, Vt 
*Stevens, Miss Hele BD Fx 
Weeks, Mrs. N. Wendell, Lexington 
Wesson, Miss Cynthia M., Cotuit 
Wight, Crocker, Brookline 

Wood. Russell \ Ir 


Active Members 
Allen, Miss Be alrice 
Anderson, Mre 


Cambridge 
Longmeadow 
Arlington 


Be ston 


sJoston 


Cambridge 


Needham 
Frederic, Grafton 
Ashby, Mrs. W. D., Canterbury, N. H 
Bagley, H. P., Il, Holden 

Jagley, Mrs. Harry | Boston 

sell, Mrs. Winthrop, Wilbraham 
Bonacker, Mrs. Edward F 
srackett, Miss Linda 
tradford, Miss 
Bray, Gibbs \ , 


A vawaim 
Cambridge 
(aremae, Concord 


Rochester 
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Brown, Mrs. Harold, Newport, R. L. King, Mrs. Franklin, Jr., Sherborn 
Brown, Mrs. Stuart, Newport, R. L. Kislo, Michael, Northampton 
Buell, Mrs. William, Newport, R. L. Koonsen, Mrs. William F., Barre 
Burden, Charles E., Leland, Miss Phyllis, Beverly Farms 
Jackson Heights, L. L, N. Y. Lincoln, Edward C., Jr., Cohasset 
Burke, Mrs. Arthur C., W. Falmouth Loud, Mrs. Adele, Jr., Belmont 
Butler, Mrs. Jonathan, Rye, N. Y. Loud, Mrs. Frank E., S. Weymouth 
Carter, Miss Ruth N., Boston McGrath, Dr. Edward F., Milton 
a a Malden Minot, Mrs. Henry W., Jr. Needham 
Codding, John , Concord Moore, Dr. Merrill, Boston 
Colin, Miss Eileen T., W. Roxbury Morrill, Mrs. Joseph, Jr., 
Crane, Mrs. Marion A., Springfield Great Barrington 
Drury, Mrs. William H., Jr., Cambridge Morse, Alexander, Marblehead 
Dunmon, Mrs. D. Kenneth, Newton Morse, Miss Mildred V., Canton 
Dunn, Mrs. Richard, Wellesley Hills Motley, Mrs. Herbert J.. Needham 
Durfee, Mrs. Charles H., Fall River Newell, Mrs. E. Raymond, Uxbridg: 
Eagan, William Linwood, Chestnut Hill Nichols, Gerald T., Danvers 
Eames, Mrs. S. P., Brattleboro, Vt. Park, Miss Beatrice A., Boston 
Faton, Howard A., Needham Parker, Miss Frances S., W. Roxbury 
Erickson, Mrs. Virginia, Wilmington Payne, Newton, E. Weymouth 
Farrell, Miss Isabel N., Clearwater, Fla. Phillips, Miss Ruth C., Worcester 
Fawsett, Miss Marise, E. Sandwich Race, Mrs. George, Attleboro 
Fitton, Mrs. Lawrence, Attleboro Rohertson. Mrs. R. S.. Boston 
Gilmore, Mrs. Fred E., Wrentham Rackucll Mere F. G j 
Goddard, Mrs. Frank, Attleboro : 
Gordon, Mrs. Ruth, Attleboro —_ . 
Gore, Mrs. Edwin ei Norwell R , Mr Allan, 
Grant, Andrew U., Weston 
Greer, Mrs. Pauline, Boston Rather, Wins 
Grey, Mrs. E. Gerald, Arlington 
Suleetnen Winn Meluin T Smith, Miss Edna Gilman, Cambridge 
Wellesley Hills Smith, Rev. Howard F., Jr., Lynn 
Hamilton, Miss Esther D., Sn Ha Sunes o, Nempest 5. | 
. Semcrutiie Sonntag, Harry |L., Dorchester 
Hanflig, Mrs. Samuel S., Belmont Southall, Donald, Cambridge 
Harlow, Mrs. Hugh E., Reading Stearns, Mrs. Thornton, Winchester 
Harrigan, Miss Louise, Medford ~~ ally ~ Along —vater Ansan 
: ’ i Miss Hazel, Plymouth 
Harrington, Lewis, Fitchburg Sullivan, Mi ’ 
Heath, Mrs. Emily Dodge, Thetford, Vt. Thomson, William A.., 
Helms, Mrs. William P., Newton New Canaan, Conn 
Hill, Mrs. William Patten, Trask, Willard R., Old Lyme, Conn 
Peterborough, N. H. Waldron, Dr. Ralph A., Sunset, Me 
Hillman, Mrs. Alma, Attleboro Warren, Miss Helen C., Cotuit 
Hobart, Mrs. James, Watson, Mrs. Donald C., Dedham 
Albuquerque, New Mexico Watson, Henry R., Jr., Milton 
Hogg, Robert T., Greenwood Werner, Mrs. Tyrrell H., 
Holmes, Miss Doris, Boston Cumberland Mills, Me 
Hunter, Mrs. Edward G., Needham Wilson, Mrs. Mildred B., Milton 
Jackson, Mrs. Patrick T., Wood, Mrs. H. Holton, Dedham 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. Woodward, Mrs. Edwin M.., Winchester 
Jewett, Mrs. Margaret, W. Newton Wroe, Mrs. John C., Waltham 
Kattwinkel, Mrs. Egon, W. Newton Yates, Mrs. Ernest, Springfield 


Birmingham, Mich 
| incoln 
Roquemore, Mrs. Richard D., 

W Newton 
Julian E., Cotuit 


1954 not only added what is believed to be the first breeding record for the 
Turkey Vulture (in Tyringham, see Bulletin for Oct. 1954) for Massachusetts, 
but another Berkshire nesting record is one of the first for the State. The 
male Carolina Wren that spent the winter in Stockbridge at the home of Miss 
Alice Riggs was joined in the spring by a female and they raised three or four 
young. The male was still present through mid-January, 1955, and on the 
11th was found inside her home by Miss Riggs. The bird seemed not at all 
perturbed and left only when good and ready. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


( 
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Continuing “WEB OF LIFE,” Tuesday evening Introductory Course in 
Bird Identification. Audubon House, 7:30-9:00 
2 Continuing “WEB OF LIFE,” Tuesday morning Introductory Course in 
Bird Identification. Audubon House, 10:15-11:45 
‘What Arcadia Offers Its Neighbors ”" Talk by Edwit \. Mason before 
Southamptor Christian Endeavor 1) PM 
“WILD TRAILS OF NEW ENGLAND.” Color film by Richard Borden 
New England Mutual Hall, Boston, 10:30 A.M 
“WILD TRAILS OF NEW ENGLAND.” Searles iditorium, Great 
Barring! n High School 1:40 P.M ie ire Mu eum Pittsheld 
8:00 P.M Richard Borden 
“WILD TRAILS OF NEW ENGLAND.” Color film by Richard Borde: 
6:00 P.M Lawrence Scho« Auditoriun Holyoke 
“WILD TRAILS OF NEW ENGLAND.” Richard Borden. Northampton 
High School Auditorium, 7:30 P.M 
Regular meeting of the Arcadia Advisory Committ 
quarters, (:30 P.M 
“WILD TRAILS OF NEW ENGLAND.” Richard Borden. Beverly 
High School Auditorium, 7:30 P.M 
National Wildlife Institute meeting in Montreal 
Arcadia Sanctuary. Field trip of the Annual Recreation Conferences 
from the University of Massachusetts. Led by Dr. William Nuttir y 
Coffee and doughnuts at Arcadia, 9:00 A.M 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW, Boston. Mechanics Hall. Visit the Au 
dubon booth. 
North American Wildlife Conference, Montreal 
First meeting of “WEB OF LIFE,” Intermediate Conservation and Nat 
ural Science Course. Audubon House, 10:00-12:00. Field trips, 
March 23 to May 18 
“PANAMA VENTURE.” Color film by Lorus and Margery Milne 
Sage Hall, Smith College, Northampton, 8:00 P.M 
“PANAMA VENTURE.” Lorus and Margery Milne. Horticultural 
Hall, Worcester, 8:00 P.M. 
“PANAMA VENTURE.” Lorus and Margery Milne. New England 
Mutual Hall, Boston, 10:30 A.M 
First meeting of INTERMEDIATE BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURSI 
Audubon House, 10:15-11:45, Thursday mornings to May 26 
AUDUBON FIELD TRIP by bus to Sudbury Valley 
First meeting of “THREE KINGDOMS,” Tuesday morning Introduc 
tory Conservation and Natural Science Course. Audubon House, 
10:15-11:45. Continues to late May. Tuesday evening course, Au 
dubon House, 7:30-9:00. Continues to May 17 
Continuing “ECOLOGY WORKSHOP.” Monthly field trip 
until June 
Continuing INTERMEDIATE BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURS} 
Phursday mornings 
First meeting of “INTERMEDIATE BIRD IDENTIFICATION 
COURSE.” Audubon House, 7:30-9:00 P.M. Continues Wednes 
day evenings to May 25 


meetings 
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April Continuing INTERMEDIATE BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURSI 
Thursday mornings. 

April First meeting of “WEB OF LIFE,” Thursday evening Intermediate 
Conservation and Natural Science Course. Audubon House, 7:30 
9:00. Continues to May 19. 

April Cook’s Canyon, Barre. Thursday evening Bird Walk 

April 1: Ipswich River Sanctuary, Topsfield. Elementary Course in Bird Study. 
8:00 P.M. 

April 1? Continuing INTERMEDIATE BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURSE, 
Audubon House, 7:30-9:00 

April ontinuing “WEB OF LIFE,” Intermediate Conservation and Natural 
Science ( ourse., Audubon House. 7: 40-9 -00 

April ook’s Canyon, Barre. Thursday evening Bird Walk 

April ontinuing INTERMEDIATE BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURSE, 
Thursday mornings. 

April : ontinuing INTERMEDIATE BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURS] 
Audubon House, 7:30-9:00. 

April ; Ipswich River Sanctuary, Topsfield. 8:00 P.M. Elementary Course in 
gird Study. 

April ‘ Continuing “WEB OF LIFE,” Intermediate Conservation and Natural 
Science Course. Audubon House, 7:30-9:00. 

April : Cook’s Canyon, Barre. Thursday Evening Bird Walk 

April : Continuing INTERMEDIATE BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURS} 
Thursday mornings. 

April 2: Continuing “ECOLOGY WORKSHOP.” Monthly field trip meetings 
until June. 

April AUDUBON FIELD TRIP by bus to Westport. 

April : Ipswich River Sanctuary, Topsfield. Elementary Course in Bird Study 
8:00 P.M. 

April 27 Continuing INTERMEDIATE BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURS! 
Audubon House, 7:30-9:00. 

April 4 Arcadia Sanctuary, Northampton. “Early Spring Birds.” Leader, Pri 
fessor Myra Sampson, Department of Zoology, Smith College 
P.M. 

April : Arcadia Sanctuary, Northampton. Planting Shrubs and Trees for 
Birds.” Leader, William I. P. Campbell, Horticulturist and Curator 
of the Botanic Gardens, Smith College. 7:00 P.M. 

April : Cook’s Canyon, Barre. Thursday evening Bird Walk. 

April : Continuing INTERMEDIATE BIRD IDENTIFICATION COURSE, 
Thursday mornings. 

April 28 Continuing “WEB OF LIFE,” Intermediate Conservation and Natural 
Science Course, Audubon House, 7:30-9:00 

April 29-30 Bird and Arbor Day. 

May 1-7 Don't forget AUDUBON WEEK. 


Thursday Morning Bird Course 
The Intermediate Bird Identification Course, led by Robert L. Grayce. will 
have its first meeting at Audubon House on Thursday morning, March 24. 
from 10:15 to 11:45. The course will continue to May 26, and field trips will 
alternate with indoor sessions (where skins and mounts will be used). The 


course will cover recognition of species and groups seasonally to be expected. 
and some attention will be given to behavior patterns and habitat selection. 
Registrations are now being received at Audubon House. 
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Among Our Contributors 


AARON VIOORI BAGG. ot Holvoke, his tour of duty in the iir corps during 
rnithologist and author of “Airborne World War Il 


oy , ~ — _ —_ a offee: KATHI RINE BROOKS NOR( ROSS 
ee a Mrs. William W. Norcross), of Wellesley 


of weather, particularly of air currents, 
a landscape architect who, after 


upon it. Papers of his have been pub 

lished in the Wilson Bulletin and in 

The fuk, and he has written columns for 

newspapers An honorary vice 

f the Society, and a frequent 

to the Bulletin, Mr Bagg be 

because of the interest stimu 

Audubon program, “we are DOUGLAS B. SANDS, of Boston, a 

inheritors of an expanding universe of graduate of Boston University, teaches 

ornithological discovery.” biology at the Wellesley Junior High 
JOHN V. DENNIS, a graduate of the Sche 
University of Wisconsin, first came to the lor 

Society in 1946 as a member of the teach Sharon, and works actively with the North 

ing staff and later became director of End Boys Club. He has helped to train 

Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary From several Audubon teachers and has stimu 

there he went to the University of Florida lated the interest of young people in bird 


to do graduate work in biology, and he is ing expeditions. During World War Il he 


ng her profession for many 

» lecturing and writing about 
wild birds Several of her 

ve appeared in the Bulletir 
ust issue of Horticulture published 


Lavender Comforts the Senses 


wl. He organized and directs a nature 


e program at Camp Wonderland in 


now operating a large dairy farm in Lees served with the 6th Weather Squadron in 
burg, Virginia, and doing free-lance writ the Pacific, and in Guatemala and Panama, 

g in the field of natural history. Readers ought back from the Galapagos a 
of the 
of articl 


Bulletin will remember his series giant tortoise that creates a stir wherever 
cle 


s, “Wings over China,” describing 


Kveryday Birds Are Interesting, Too 
By LAawreNcE B. ROMAINE 


Most of us are so busy looking for the unusual, the rare, the outstanding, 
and the unique in Ornithology and Natural History that we overlook many 
of the most interesting “right under our inquisitive noses.” For this reason, 
| am taking it upon myself to call attention to some of the litthe unsung inci 
dents of our everyday indifference to our own little back yards. 

Have you ever watched a Robin who has missed the train South, either 
because he wanted to stick around until the last apple, berry, and cherry was 
gone or because. being in his late sixties. he was too durned tired to bother 
to make the trip? We all are familiar with “robin action” all summer long 
the powerful drive into the sod, the cocked head listening “at the crossing,” 
the process of softening up the worn stock, and the final gulp down the red 
lane. For the past week we have been wat hing a pall of them on the flower 
ing crab at Weathercock House, and. believe me. they do not act like normal 
Robins. 

Have you ever watched a trapeze artist swinging into space from a bar? 
\ pair of orioles darting at a hawk or crow? A wren scattering English 


Sparrows ¢ 


Can you imagine a Robin with such speed, such control, and such 
agility? It's a picture you won't forget and yet Robins are common, so 
why bother to report anything about a mere Robin? If you could see the bal 
ancing acts, the jet-propelled “shots” from branch to branch in picking off 
the tiny apples, and the crazy skids and slides. youd NEVER believe it was 
your own common Robin plodding over the lawns hunting for worms. Try 
it, you probably have one there now. 
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News of Bird Clubs 


On March 13 the Sourn SuHore Biro Crus has scheduled an all-day trip to Acoaxet, 
for early migrants and ducks. Trip starts at 8:00 A.M. from Adams Academy, Quincy. 

The March Wildlife Series Lecture for the Hartrorp Biro Stupy Crus will be pre- 
sented on Tuesday evening, March 8, and feature “Beacons Along the Flyway,” by Frank 
W. McLaughlin. On March 22, Mrs. Hilda Amidon and Mrs. Leonard French will discuss 
Sparrow Identification. Field trips for the month include South Windsor, Station 43, on 
the 5th, Carl Gustafson, Guide; Cromwell Meadows on the 19th, Miss Ruth Spaulding, 
Guide; and Portland Meadows on the 26th, Dr. Lee J. Whittles, Guide 

On Monday evening, March 7, THe HorrmMann Biro Crus of Pittsfield will be a joint 
sponsor with the Massachusetts Audubon Society in presenting “Wild Trails of New Eng 
land,” by Richard Borden, at the Berkshire Museum. On March 5 the club will conduct 
a field trip to Stockbridge, and on March 20 a trip to Lanesboro. At the Annual meeting 
of the club on April 1, Dr. Ralph Palmer will present an illustrated lecture, “Birds of 
Churchill, Manitoba.” 





NATURE AND BIRD LOVERS 

Live in comfort and study birds in natural surroundings. See Canada’s most 
famous bird sanctuary just offshore from Percé, Quebec. Countless thou- 
sands of nesting sea birds gannets, herring gulls, black guillemots, cormo- 
rants, razor-billed auks, Atlantic murres, puffins, etc. Close to 100 land birds 
have been observed near the Lodge. 

Modern rooms. Hot and cold water. Bath. Also modern, private cabins. 
Deep-sea food. Home cooking. Scenic beauty of Nature. Miles of coast line. 
Boating. Fishing. Swimming. Riding. Excellent hiking trails to bird ledges. 


Open June 15 to Sept. 30. For reservations and full information write, phone 


or wire 
ISLAND TOURIST LODGE 


On Gaspé Peninsula e Bonaventure Island Quebec, Canada 











CARIBBEAN BIRD TOUR 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 


in co-operation with Raymond-Whitcomb Tours 
APRIL 2 to 14, 1955 
Total fee, $530. Payment of $50 on registration, balance by March 21. 

Closing date for registration March 15. 
Ornithologist Guides 

JAMAICA — CUBA — ISLE OF PINES 

EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK 
Enjoy Unusual Birds Native Inns Exotic Foods 
SEND FOR FOLDER 
AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury St., Boston, KEnmore 6-4895 
or 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB, 19 Arlington St., Boston, COpley 7-7000 
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More Owls Means Fewer Rodent Pests 


“Raise Your Own Gopher Traps” 
is the intriguing title of an article by 
J. W. Garlinghouse, of the United 
States Soil Conservation Service, pub 
lished in the June issue of Soil Con- 
servation Vagazine and relayed to us 
by Edwin A. Mason. our alert director 
at Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary. The 
arti le brie ludes suggestions whit h may 
well be adapted for use in New Eng 
land, though originally developed on 
the Pacific coast. 


Briefly, Arthur H. Anthony, an 
avocado grower of Fallbrook. Califor 
nia. found that Pocket Gophers wert 
very destructive about his sixty-five 
acre farm. Then he realized that Barn 
Owls were helping him in his war 

against these pests. The next step, logically, was to try to increase the popu 
lation of Barn Owls, and after several years of experiment he was successful 
to the extent of having ten occupied Barn Owl houses distributed about his 
farm and avocado orchard. 

New England lacks Pocket Gophers and has all too few Barn Owls, but we 
do have the very destructive Meadow Mouse and several other rodent pests, 
and we can encourage living pest exterminators by putting up houses for 
Screech Owls and, if we are optimists, for Barn Owls. Mr. Anthony’s best 
results came from the use of a section of hollow log with one end closed, placed 
horizontally on a pole, about ten feet from the ground. For Barn Owls he 
recommends logs about four feet in length with a hole at least eighteen inches 
in diameter: Screech Owl logs could be considerably smaller. Screech Owls 
are perhaps more adaptable than Barn Owls, for they will often use large-size 
bird boxes like those made for Wood Duck homes 

Mr. Anthony placed one of his logs January 10, 1953. June 15 it con 
tained four young Barn Owls. The pellets and other remains beneath the nest 
were examined carefully. They included skulls of 94 gophers, 89 mice, 27 
Kangaroo Rats, 7 moles, 4 ground squirrels, 3 brush rabbits, and 17 unidenti 
hed mammals. There were no bird remains, though domestic chickens and 
ducks with spring hatchings ran loose in the near-by barnyards and orchards. 
Similar statistics may easily be gathered for New England Barn Owls and 
Screech Owls. As Mr. Garlinghouse concludes his informative article, “It 


pays to raise your own gopher traps in the form of owls, and anyone can do 
it by following Anthony's example.” 


REGISTER FOR AL DUBON BIRD TRIP TO CARIBBEAN 


BEFORE MARCH 15 — See ad, page 138 
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For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury St., Boston 





BOOKS — — BOOKS — — BOOKS 


We offer the best and latest books on Nature Lore, Natural Science, and 


Conservation, and Field Guides to all branches of Natural History, including 


all books reviewed in the Bulletin. 


Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society are entitled to a discount 


of ten per cent on most books (no discount if marked *). 


An Introduction to Ornithology $8.00 


Field Guide to Rocks 








George J. Wallace fa REE 3.75 
2 Frederick K. Pough 
A History of Birds ................... 3.75 
James Fisher 
*Practical Taxidermy .............. 3.00 A NEW ITEM 
John W. Moyer A CONVENIENCE FOR BIRDERS 
Woodsmanship ..... : "mime 1.75 Bird Guide Index Tabs 
5 ard %. aso 
wornese — *A Complete Set of Index Tabs 
ES I ae ee 5.00 for Peterson’s “Field Guide 
An Eploration of the Ocean of Air Ec ciadnaiasuresinbenniie $ .50 
Guy Murchie *A Complete Set of Index Tabs 
ne : . for Peterson’s “Field Guide 
- ae oy PPT TTT TTT TT TT TTT 3.00 to Birds of Britain and 
ae SOR Os SCOOGY , og SE eS SRA aa 5 
John H. Storer Baroy S 50 
These are easy to install, one tab for each 
The Mating Instinet ................ 4.50 plate, plastic coated, concise. Key words 
Lorus J. & Margery T. Milne identify each plate 
Binoculars 


Bausch and Lomb Binoculars with Coated Lenses. 


Cases included. 


7 x 35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus ..................:..:cccceeceeeseee $170.50 
8 x 30 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus ..................0....00.0..000006 187.00 
9 x 35 Zephyr-Light Binocular, central focus ......................c600:cc0ceeees 187.00 
ee EM 2.2) 1. cussccchbnisonmnedbnensesiesssovecese 192.50 
Swift Line of Japanese Binoculars. Cases included. 
Se Be Re PEs COMI BOND cosesccescccsccecccccscecccoscccccceess $29.70 
7 x 35 Light Weight, central focus ................ 54.45 
TN, <a cesnowennonheconesonsovenssoonapecsoss 55.00 
TOIT... .ccaccnscharedennensoroceebsoobocosoesosss 76.45 


Prices include tax 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LIFE HISTORIES OF 
AMERICAN BIRDS 


dae, Thraupidae, 


CENTRAL 
(Families Fringilli- 
Icteridae, Parulidae, and 

Alexander F. Skutch. 
Cooper Ornithological Society, Pacific Coast 
Avifauna No 41, Berkeley, California, 
March 25, 1954. Royal 8vo, 448 pages, with 
colored plate and text drawings by Don R. 


Coerebidae) Sy 


Eckleberry 


plus photographs of scenery 
und habitats, in all 68 text figures, with 
a Foreword by Alexander Wetmore. $10.00. 


This beautifully prese nted work is merely 
culmination of the author's 
work begun in the Cen- 
1928, which has 
important and notably 
publications, which have de 
brought the world-wide 
recognition and an award of the Brewster 
Medal of the Ornithologists’ 
Lnion 

Most happily the 
what many friends and admirers have long 
know, and that is a complete 
account of his wide travels in Central 
America from the high mountains of Guat 
emala to the lowlands of western 
ind the Canal Zone, in many varied faunal 


a momentary 
distinguished life 
tral American 
resulted in 


tropics in 
many 
well-written 
servedly author 


American 


Introduction gives us 


wanted to 


Panama 


areas and every possible altitudinal life 
zone These were mixed with quick trips 
to the Lnited States for museum study and 


bibliographic research With slender 
supported chiefly by the collection 
and sale of botanical specimens, and with 
out any institutional support, Skutch stuck 
vrimly to his self-appointed task and has 
become unwittingly the Audubon of tropic 
al American bird study, wisely refusing to 
into the 


means 


plunge yet again maelstrom of 


systematic museum collecting, but to try 

for something which all other field workers 

never attempted a veritable tour 
force 





The reviewer can here speak with feeling 
is well as admiration He. too, is an old 
American birds, has trav 
as Skutch, and has some 
Central 
text, 

museum, 
if his con 


hand at Central 
eled just as widely 
with every 


mentioned in the 


personal acquaintance 


American species 
but he chose the 
approach, 


systematic or 


ind it is questionable 


tribution will be so large or 80 lasting The 


discipline exacted in his younger days was 
one of iron severity. lUnrecs 
eggs required collecting of the 
as both 


the song of a certain bird, you had to sho 


parents. If you 


the singer and bring the spee 


a museum before venturing to do so. Sue 


cess was measured by the quantity as well 
as the quality of specimens brought back 
and not by the volume of field not Mr 
Skutch, with really great genius and in 


tuition, has not fallen into the trap of 


modern opera glass observers in the United 
States. With exceptions he has 


confined his studies to con 


very rare 


well-known 


mien 
and familiar species, readily identified in 
life after conscientious tudy and experi 
ence. His papers do not teem with great 
rarities involving remarkable range ex 
tensions, involving his word alone The 
point is well worth emphasizing, as that 
is exactly what more and more opera glas 


birders are doing in Mexico and elsewhere 
furious that competent ort ith ologi is wi 
not accept or publish their range exter 


after their first heetic dash into 
America! 


Ihe volume 


sions 
tropical 


before us contains the biog 


raphy, or life history, of some forty spec 


divided among the five families of the 


“nine-primaried” Oscines, or song birds 
now the subject of extensive revision and 
proposed reclassification Fasily and 
clearly written, the text contains a tru 


marvelous wealth of comparative illustra 


tion, and tropical birds are freely con 

pared to what is known of their northern 
allies. This is best brought out in five se« 
tions entitled General Summary of Infor 
mation on each tamily It will introduces 
the reader to some of the chief problen 

or biological mysteries, of tropical birds 
(1) Why is nestir O poor y) 
why do the nestling and incubation period 
last longer (3) why 1 the egg clutcl 
usually less; and (4) wi the breeding 
season so irregular or protracted? Mr 
Skutch has given nsiderable e and 
thought to revising or inventing English 
common names, usta with happ result 

as his acquaintance h other specie f 
the genus is so wide Neverthele t must 
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<a 
gly HOUSING The most complete guide to 
_ ed 


mammals of North America 
SHORTAGE ever published 

















in Your Yard? 


Spring is the 


jV/ 
HYDE time to attract 


HOMES good neighbors! 


INVITE THE BIRDS 
YOU WANT! 


MAMMAL 
by RALPH S. 
Order No. Price Postpaid GUIDE PALMER 


V1- THE WREN $ 4.45 Sy ae Peggy Rey Annee 
V 2. THE CHICKADEE 4.45 conservation + presented clearly 
V 3- THE BLUEBIRD 4.45 Tilustrated with 250 full color and 37 
V4. THE ROBIN 4.45 black and white drawings of 182 dif- 


ferent species; 145 maps showing 


V 5.- THE WOODPECKER 6.95 oS fan mommels, and 
V6~- THE FLICKER 7.45 some marine species; and colorec 


end paper drawings of major vegeta- 


V7. THE WOOD DUCK 15-95 tion types—all by the author. Fully 


indexed, with cross references. 
Write for Free Catalog 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER co. | 


56 FELTON ST., WALTHAM, MASS. 

























$4.95 at all booksellers or direct 
from DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC., 
Dept. MG, Garden City, N. Y. 


















THE ANCH Rh ISLAND OF GRAND MANAN 

() AGE NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 
Ever since John James Audubon visited it in 1833 Grand Manan has been a great attra 
tion to people interested in birds. It is an ideal spot for the 
reasons; one being that it is on a major flyway. 
Altogether some 275 breeding, transient and casual species have been recorded 


THE ANCHORAGE, a summer colony offering interesting cabin accommodation and 


congenial associations, is open for guests from June till October. A holiday on Grand 
Manan affords freedom from Hay Fever, Humidity, Poison Ivy and Juke Box Music! 


ornithologist for many 


For further information and reservations write: 
MR. and MRS. G. E. L.AVENTURE 
Until June 1, Thornhill, Ontario 
After June Ist, Grand Manan, N.B. 
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BOOK REVIEWS, cont. 
be admitted that diagnostic or attributive 
names cannot be found for every 
or generic group of tropical American 
birds, and, happily, the Index supplies the 
Latin name, so that a pedant like me can 
find out what bird the author is talking 
about! 


species 


The author and publisher are to be con 
gratulated for a splendid job well done, 
and it is devoutly to be hoped that means 
will be found to publish two more volumes 
of life which the author 
now has in manuscript. 


histories, says he 


LupLow GriIscom 


SONG OF THE SKY. By Guy Murchie. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1954. 
438 pages $5.00 

Bird Lore for November-December, 1938, 
contained a significant paper, “Birds and 
the Wind,” by Capt. Neil T. McMillan, an 
Eastern Airlines pilot. In this article, which 
anticipated the trend of recent weather- 
migration analysis based upon the modern 
meteorological concepts of air masses, air 
flows, and frontal systems, Capt. McMillan 


pointed out that an aviator is certain to 
regard weather and airborne birds “in a 
different way than a bird student who 


time at the 


major part of his 
bottom of the great ocean of air.’ 


jacket, Song of the 


spends the 


As stated on its 


Sky is “an exploration of the ocean of 
air.” Figuratively speaking, Mr. Murchic 
wrote this book at the chart table of a 
four-engine C-54 transport aircraft, of 
which he was navigator. He traces the 
story of navigation of land, sea, and 
air from its earliest beginnings. Sim 


ilarly, he outlines the history of flight, a 
subject treated in greater detail in Wings, 
by Blanche Stillson. 

Fascinating as the 
aerial 
natural 


stories of flight and 
navigation are, the student of our 
surroundings will find greater in 
terest and value, perhaps, in Murchie’s 
meteorological interpretation of the 

that weather has, 
not only length and breadth, but 
height. The opportunities for self-educa 
tion in meteorology have increased greatly 
in the last few along with the 
greater availability of weather information 


great 
ocean of alr, showing 
also 


years, 


via the press, radio, and television. The 
present book is symptomatic of the trend 
toward weather literature which has 


brought us such recent items as the Mentor 
took by Robert Moore Fisher, How to 
Know and Predict the W eather, and George 
H. T. Kimble’s Our American Weather. 
both the student 
bird watcher 


This book will benefit 


migration 


and the 


of bird 
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who wishes to learn how to anticipate 
marked migration waves. By word and 
sketch, Song of the Sky brings into focus 


the structure and components of warm and 
cold fronts, the thunderstorm, tornado, and 


hurricane. For the hawk-flight fancier in 


particular there is good information on 
vertical currents, thermals, cumulus 
clouds, and wind-current characteristics in 


the vicinity of mountain ridges which will 


lend understanding to the sport of record 


ing species and numbers 
This hand-in-hand companionship of un 


derstanding and beauty is characteristic of 


Song of the Sky As the title suggests, 
Murchie writes from a combination of the 


navigator’s scirentif exactitude and the 
exhilaration over his 


Mure hie 


much on the 


poet’s Whitmanesque 
may feel that Mr 


then is airborne as 


subject Some 
and 
wings of fantasy as on the duralumin wings 
of his aireraft. But this is a 


cism, and the book will profitably increase 


now 


trivial criti 


one’s knowledge of the ocean of air of 


which we are denizens 


Aanon M. Bace 
AN INTRODUCTION TO TREES. By 
John Kieran. Hanover House, Garden City, 
N. ¥ 1954. 78 pages $2.95 


John Kieran’s {n Introduction lo Birds 
Introduction to Wildflowers are 
now suitably followed by this attractive vol 
trilogy His 
and international reputation as the scholar 
and wit of “Information Please” has ob 
scured for many the breadth of Mr 
Kieran’s interest in, and knowledge of, nat 
history. In this book his 
provide the novice with an elementary guide 


and 1n 


ume to complete the national 


ural aim is “to 
to a friendly acquaintance with some of the 


trees that are near at hand and under whose 


shade we often wander.” With the help ol 
excellent color illustrations by Michael H 
Jevans, this aim is well accomplished in 
this book 


Included among the 


one hundre d species 


discussed are a few introduced trees, like 
ailanthus and Norway maple, as well as 
the better known natives, and a few native 
shrubs that may attract the particular 
ittention of the wanderer in fields and 
woods, such as the sp cebush staghorn 
sumac, winterberry, and nannyberry. Fit 
tingly, next to poison sumac we find poison 
ivy described and illustrated 


It is the hope of both the author and the 
{1 Introduction to Trees 
stimulate in the beginner a desire 
deeper 


and 


quainted with a greater number of the trees 


reviewer that may 
to delve 
into the literature become ac 
and shrubs that one encounters on a day's 
outing 


C. Russert: Mason 
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FIRST TIME 
EVER! 


7x35 CENTER FOCUS 


a. vA iad 10% tax 


A guaranteed Stoddard-quality binocular import. The 7 X 35 is univer 
sally recognized as the best all-around birding glass. These are really 
exceptional at this unheard-of low price. They are fast, easy center 
focusing with right-eye adjustment for perfect definition. Hard-coated 
lenses and prism surfaces. Wide field and excellent brilliance. Complete 
with fine pigskin case and carrying straps. 


This is the first shipment — only 25 pairs. We're making 
them a special offer to Audubon Society members and friends 
Please mention this advertisement when buying. 


Mail and phone orders filled postpaid 


os STODDARD'S oe 


Monday Bromfield 
Evenings 374 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Street 
HAncock 6-4187 
New England Headquarters for Bausch & Lomb and All Quality Binoculars 


HACKMATACK 
CAMP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS Attr. Wild Birds Ne 


INTERESTED IN NATURE STUDY 

A wonderful spot for youngsters 7-12 With this Guaranteed 
years of age! Here in the beautiful Berk- Automatic 
shires our special facilities and expert A-W Bird Feeder 
staff is ready to help those interested in Attracts Wild Birds the year 


: around. Sturdily built with 
sit) 7 ee - * 
natural history subject Sieaiia cand eontennes 


Geology, botany, birds, conservation, the 47, th! z 7”. Hangs anywhere 
sky, and all that lives in the earth, the 
air and water. 








Swimming, riding, shop, crafts, daily farm 
activities. 


End Squirre! Nuisance 

with A-W’'s ‘Squirrel's 
Defeat" Feeder. Birds 
will feed from this 


° ° f jer complete 
e@ Write about your child to e safety. Made of sturdy 


GEORGE F. DILLMAN a 
OTIS, MASS. Puce Folder. 


8 


Kight week season only 














Sanderson Brothers 
Creators of audubongworkshop 
Fine Printing and Lithography Wonder Lake, IU 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
Rockland Boston Providence 
2000 Liberty 2.9196 JAckson 1-341] 
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BOOK REVIEWS, cont. 
BIRDS OF THE WORLD 


ind Habits. By Paul Barruel. Translated 
French by Phyllis Barclay-Smith. 
Oxford University Press, New York. 1954 
204 pages $12.50. 

At first glance Birds of the World would 
another picture book, 
good one, containing an un 
usual number of superb photographs, sup- 
plied for the 


thologists. 


Their Life 


Irom 


ippear to be just 
although a 


most part by European orni 
Hosking, and a 


The 


such as Eric 


beautiful collection of color plates 
used are informative. How 
book beyond mere color 
plates and photography, for it contains brief 


but interesting and well-written discussions 


captions 
ever the 


very 


goes 
go 


of bird life and habits, at the same time ex 
plaining why there is so much variation in 


different 


daily 


he habits of the 


groups 

\ report of activities includes 
rhythn Che chapter 
on reproduction carries one through the an 
to the development of the young 


cuckoos 


his section discusses 


locomotion, and food 


nual cycle 


bird, and includes comments on 
and other parasites 
some most interesting facts concerning song 
territory and its 


courtship displays, 


defense, 
flights 
and construction 
markings, and 
young through their early 
Another chapter contrasts 
with those co-ordinated into 
Populations are 
bring out 


In cone lusion 


and call notes 
pair tormation, 
| attitude, the nest site 


e nest, eggs and their 


t 


h 
the habits of the 
period of growth 
birds 
flocks 


sufhiciently to 


solitary 


groups or covered 


some essential 


points bird psychology, with 
ference © 


instinct and intelligence, is 


interestingly discussed and 


well worth 
reading 

This book in 
desirable 
pictorial excellence, but also as a stimulus 
for further 


library will be a 
addition, not only 


your 
because of its 
reading and study 
C. Russert Mason 
Me utcheon 
Holi 


page « 


rREI FROG. By Paul 
ars. Illustrated by Barbara Lathan 


‘ New York 1954 Ww 


wondered what sort 


spring 
rain? Perhaps 


may have been a little v 


r child ever 
ikes that shrill trill on 
during a spring 
gue about 
ind habits of this little frog 
short book for children is the de 
written story of this often-heard 
amphibian Mr 


in accurate and alive 


seldom-seen, little 
de Scrip 
of the Tree Frog, fol 
through the 
ind then one of his offspring through tad 


the life evele 


owing an individual seasons 
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developmet to } 1duit 
feels affection 
1 the author fortunately does not 
1 in the all-too-pre pitfall of 


ing them human names and traits, which 


y Although 
reader for these main 
characters, | 
valent 
so reduces the 


natural history value of a 


book 


g which is 


child to 
Latham’s cl arming and 


Accompanying the text large 


enough for a read easily, are 
Barbara 
fically 


add tremendously to 


scienti 
accurate pastel ius ions, which 
oyment of the 
book for both your 


INSECTS CLOSE UP 
Ross. 125 illustrations, { 
lished for the California 
Sciences by the 


Press, 


Edward S 
color Pub 
Academy of 
University of California 
Berkeley 1953. 80 pages. $1.50 


2 


“A Pictorial Guide for the Photographer” 
is the subtitle of this little book, and that 
is just about what it is. It consist { some 
of Mr. Ross’s best photographs of 


with a commentary on each 


insects, 
insect and a 
description of how taken Most 
of the illustrations are in black and white, 
but the 
whole 


cm h was 

eight in color lend spice to the 

remarkable 

book of insect photographs, by far the best 
market for 

tor of entomology 

of Sciences, he 


well a 


This is really a most 


that has appeared on the 
As Mr. Ross is cura 
at the California Acaden 
has been able to give ae 
interesting accounts of his various 
a thing often wished for 
in books on insects I 
naturalist ought to have of Insects 
Close Up, a book avail 
able that compares witl the 
quality of the 
ness of the text 
nature 


i long 
time 


urate as 
subjects 

rarely found 
think that every 
there is 
general 
illustrations and 
Certainly a must for all 
photographers 


CHARLES WALCOTT 


concise 


STRANGE NURSERIES 
Berrill Dodd. Mead ar 
York 1954. 96 pa 


if 


Here you 


ot tamiliar 
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For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury St., Boston 





“The Early Bird 
Catches the Worm” 
but 
The Early Bird House 
Catches the Birds 


DON’T DELAY! 


We stock a fine as- 
sortment of styles 
and sizes. 


Now is the Time to Put Up Bird Houses 
Moose Hill, Wren $3.50 Moose Hill, Flicker 
Moose Hill, Bluebird 3.75 Moose Hill, Wood Duck 
Wren. VI 3.95 Rustic Bluebird 
Chickadee, V2 3.95 Rustic Robin Shelter 
Bluebird, V3 3.95 Redwood Bluebird 
Redwood Wren 2.50 Clemensson Bluebird 
Clemensson Wren 3.50  Clemensson Robin Shelter 
Clemensson Chickadee 3.50 

10% discount to members 


AN IDEAL FOOD FOR BIRDS BIRD RESTAURANTS 


MOOSE HILL SPECIAL Hanging Feeders 
BIRD FOOD MIXTURE | Kepe Nete Feeder $10.00 


(also fitted for iron post.) 
Glass Swing Feeder 3.50 
Bird Filling Station 4.95 
All Metal Automat Feeder 5.50 


Squirrel’s Defeat 8.00 








Following an analysis of experiments with 
more than thirty different bird food items 
at the Massachusetts Audubon Society’s 
wildlife sanctuaries over a three-year peri- 
od, our Moose Hill Mixture has been modi- 
fied slightly. It is our aim to provide the a 
best possible blending of materials, with Skylight Window Feeder, 17-inch 5 45 
a high percentage of the varieties most %inch 7.75 
desired by the birds, such as sunflower Seccen Window Weader 6.00 
seeds and peanut hearts, and with other Bird Cafes. 16-inch 5.95 
materials in such a proportion that the oes Fe 6.95 
Mixture will appeal to all the seed-eating Squirrel Proof Feeder, 25-inch 12.00 
species patronizing our feeding stations. 
5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 lbs. | Outdoor Revolving Feeders 
1.30 2.25 5.60 9.50 17.50 Cape Cod Inn, painted white 15.95 
Peanut hearts, 5 Ibs. 1.95 stained brown 11.95 
Sunflower Seed also available : 
5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. | Metal Squirrel Foil 3.95 
195 3.35 7.25 11.00 20.50 Chickadee Tidbits (box of 24) 1.25 
(This is small seed, but full of meat.) Suet Cakes square, 30c; oblong, 35c; 
5 to 25 lbs., shipped, postpaid, through wedge, 45c. 
Zone 2 
50 to 100 lb. lots, express collect. 10% discount to members, 
10% discount to members. on all Bird Restaurants. 
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reptiles birds, and am! | well as 
of the 


al nursery the 


less familiar bee w makes a rose 


golden 


spawned in 


a giant bromelia flower great hornbill 


} lf 
ersel 


which imprisons 


i hollow tree, the penguin broods 


‘ : upon her webbed feet 


nany more unusual examples of 


care demonstrated by mothers, 


water spider th a brain the 


i pinhead to tl ender and clever 
bbon It is easy Oo sympathize 


l 


father gopher who es, temporarily, 


distant part of the gopher city to get 
offspring 


himself 


with many 


away trom his noisy 


e reader will identify 


sympathy and amusement, 
enchanting animal families. The 


helpful 


habitat stud in nat 


grade teacher would find this 


\ 


reference hook for 


ural science The volume is | hly illus 
trated 


Emity Goope 


A New Recorjling 
AMERICAN BIRD SONGS, Vol. 1 
Cornell Univ Records, Ithaca, New 
York 1955 J I P. i 
This new long-playing record by 
\ Allen and P Kellogg cé 


Paul 
<ixty most of which have 
recorded since the first 


in 1942 These have 


comparison within 


Arthur 
ntains 


been re 


album appe ared 


been arranged for 


easy families 


thrushes sing one after another 


follows vil The 


divided 


band ) i record 


fine ifie 
(, ime 


It is ob 
considerab| 
spent 
have 
heen 
listening 
himself deep in 
vespers of th Veery 
flight 
grettably, w 
high-fidel 


song « 


of shrill met 
ing their “improven 
niques” they hay 
sipated by 
White-throat 
sounds quite 


Greylock 
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remain 
songs that is lost 
brought near the 


( quality 
background 
same bird is 

And cme 


achieved Phe 


remarkable effects 
Yellow-bellied 
ipsucker sounds as though it were trapped 
spe aker the drumming of the 

a tantasts impression of 

g baving in the dis 
j 


rrec own dog profoundly 


narration is brief and apt 


1} ? 
mens 
i 


are named, and temptation 


been resisted except in the instances 
Grasshopper and Henslow’s 


reduce the 


spar 
norny al sper d 


Marsory BARTLETT SANGER 


From Our Correspondence 
Defeat the 

1 th ought 
ested in an arrangement which I find a de 


Starlings 


your readers might be inter 
terrent to Starlings and English Sparrrows 
Around the 


filled with 


hanging stick containing holes 
‘chickadee pudding,’ I have 
placed fox or chicken wire shaped like a 
lantern. The Starlings can’t get 
through the holes and the English Sparrows 
font care much for it, but the 
Woodpecke rs, Chickadees, and 
eem to regard as a fine 


J ip) ines 


Downy 
Nuthatches 
idea. I also 
window feeder 
English Sparrows 

it. If Starlings can get through the holes 
in the wire, double it, 
bit so that the 


have wire in ! my 


ind | have never seen 


overlapping the 


pieces a holes aren't so 


stnut Hill, Mass 


Li VM. Hawkripcer 


us of 
been 
Phere flock 


been con 


Dec. 23. One day another flock 
ame size suddenly appeared just 


come for 
You should hav 


! 


flock had their 


wi 


rain one 
but whether the 





Audubon Bird House Kit 


Contains all wood pieces, rust-proofed 
hardware, sandpaper and instructions 
necessary to build a scientifically de- 
signed home for birds. Easy and fun 
to assemble. 


each $2.50 


Wren or Bluebird size 
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AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury St., Boston 








BIRD AND MAMMAL CHARTS 


Summer Chart of Set Il Mammal Chart of Set Il 





SUMMER BIRDS wow | MAMMALS ste cow 





The Massachusetts Audubon Society takes pleasure in presenting two sets of charts, 
lithographed in full color, 20 x 30 inches, for wall use. 
Set I Set Il 

Summer Birds, 22 species Summer Birds, 22 species 
Winter Birds, 26 species Owls, 9 species 
Game Birds, 29 species Mammals, 10 species 
Birds of Prey, 13 species Mammals, 8 species 


Sold only in sets, in a substantial mailing tube 


$3.00 per set, postage prepaid 10% discount to members 





Chickadee Scatter Pins 
Hand-wrought Sterling Silver Chickadee Pins, $5.00 plus tax, 
Hand-wrought Pewter Chickadee Pins, $1.50 plus tax, .... 





Audubon Neckties 


Available in pure silk Shantung, $3.50, no discount. 
Colors: Gray, Blue, Red and Brown. Birds: Screech Owl, Egret, Ruffed Grouse, 
Cardinal. Your choice of birds on any color. 











AUDUBON HOUSE and the WILD LIFE SANCTUARIES of the 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 








Audubon House, 


155 Newbury St.. Boston 16. 
Headquarters building Offices Salesroom 
General information on educational work 
lectures, membership, ete Reference and 
lending libraries. 


Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary, Sharon. 

Established 1916. About 25 miles from Boston 

near Providence Pike. 250 acres mixed woodland one Museum. Nature 
Irails. Albert W. Bussewitz, Resident Director 


Tern Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Chatham. 


Established 1936. 10 acres sand and beach grass. Large colony of nesting terns 


1 ‘ 


Management, O. L. Austin Ornithological Research Station, North Easthan 
Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary, Northampton. 

Established 1944. 300 acres meadow, marsh, and woodland. Nature Trails 
rial and experimental plantings. Studio workshop. Edwin A. Mason 
Director 


Nahant Thicket Wildlife Sanctuary, Nahant. 
Established 1948. 4 acres. On Atlantic Flyway. Hordes of migrating 
spring and fall. Trails 


Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary, Barre. 


Established 1948 A> acres Coniferous plantation Small pond 


Interesting trails. Site of Natural Science Workshop for leaders and 


day camps for boys and girls. David R. Miner, Resident Director 


Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary, Lenox. 

A “Bird and Wild Flower” Sanctuary since 1929. A square mile of typical Berkshir: 
woodland and stream valle Nature Trails. Trailside Museum. Beaver pond sar 
Restaurant in summer. Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Director 


Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, Topsfield, Wenham and Hamilton. 
Established 1951. 2000 acres. On Ipswich River. Extensive marshland with 


(,reat variety introduced trees and shrubs Elmer P F ove tesident D rector 


Sampson’s Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Cotuit. 


Established 1953. 16 acres sand and beach grass 


Marblehead Neck Wildlife Sanctuary, Marblehead. 
Established 1953. About 15 acres mixed hardwoods and 


cially interesting during migrations 


Rocky Knoll Sanctuary and Nature Center, Milton. 
Established 1955. Headquarters for the Audul I 
Mank Ke nt Dire 




















“CONSERVATION IN ACTION” 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


170 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts taught by our staff 
of twenty-three trained and experienced teachers reaching 
16,000 boys and girls during the school year. 

Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the ten Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 


Conservation and Natural Science Workshops for Camp 
Counselors, Teachers, and other Youth Group Leaders. 


200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 


Therapy Programs for Patients at New England Hospitals. 

Audubon Junior Clubs with 8.000 members in Schools, 
Museums and Camps. 

Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 

Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 


tributed regularly to Youth Group Leaders throughout 
the Commonwealth. 


Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 


The BULLETIN OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, an outstanding magazine in its field, published 
nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW ENGLAND BIRDS, 
monthly, 

Twenty-five Presentations of “AUDUBON NATURE THE- 


ATRE” in a dozen cities and towns of Massachusetts. 
Lending and Reference Libraries available to members. 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or make 
such recommendation to your friends? 











